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Educational Leadership and the 
International Scene’ 


AHMED SHAH BOKHARI 


UNDER-SECRETARY OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


P [ \uese are bewildering times. They 
are both exciting and anxious. Claim- 

ants to the allegiance of the spirit of man 
for purposes good and bad are legion. In 
such times the teacher must speak out, 
for there is real danger that unless he 
does so, he and those who look to him 
for guidance will be lost in the confusion. 
Perhaps it is the unprecedented increase 

in the means of communication, perhaps 
it is the discovery of new techniques for 
persuasion and exhortation, substituting 
subtle for crude methods of conquest— 
the fact, however, remains that modern 
* The discussions appearing in this issue of 
The Record are papers, slightly abridged, which 
were presented as part of the two-day Confer- 
ence on Educational Leadership for a Free 
World which was held at Teachers College, 
Columbia, November 21 and 22, on the occa- 
sion of the inauguration of Hollis Leland Cas- 
well as President of Teachers College. The re- 


mainder of the a ge will be = sn the 
March, 1956 Teachers College Record. 


man is besieged by myriad voices urging 
him to capitulate. The ideologist, the pol- 
itician, the missionary, the huckster, the 
State, the alarmist, the demagogue, the 
subversionist, and a host of others are 
employing every means of exhorting, 
converting, enticing, or seducing him. 

I do not believe that a teacher has ever 
before had to shout so hard to be heard 
above the din or to push his way 
through such a big crowd to keep in 
living contact with his pupil. His efforts 
sometimes seem pathetic, for he lacks the 
power and the means which others jost- 
ling in the same field have at their beck 
and call. 

Yet if he believes in his mission he can- 
not accept this situation fatalistically. 
Indeed, the greater and the more power- 
ful the seducers, the more important it is 
for the teacher to reiterate his aims. For 
his aims are different from those of most 
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of the others who seek to occupy the 
rostrum. He is not out to capture, to cir- 
cumscribe, to indoctrinate or to hypno- 
tize. On the contrary. Plato, you will re- 
member, even went so far as to say that 
the young should be instructed in both 
false and true arguments, but the false 
first. The teacher's aim is to develop 
awareness, independent thought, and in- 
dependent feeling—and with the mini- 
mum sacrifice of personal freedoms, to 
seek the individual’s integration within 
the community by a balanced scheme of 
moral responsibilities and moral privileges. 
But above all, he strives for mental and 
spiritual emancipation of the individual. 

The conference that begins today is a 
search for defining the responsibility of 
educational leadership in a free world. It 
might as well start off by asserting that 
the greatest responsibility of educational 
leaders in a free or any other world is to 
teach that freedom shall not perish. I beg 
you not to look for any political nuances 
in my submission. The need for spiritual 
freedom is eternal. It exists in all political 
and social climates, good and bad. It is 
man’s daily need as much as is bread by 
which, alone, we know he cannot live. 

First, then, the educational leader of 
today will feel that he must proclaim his 
determination to function, and refuse to 
let his role be argued away by any ideo- 
logical, psychological, or methodological 
sophistry. He will remind us that he has 
an essential service to the community to 
perform and that the community which 
destroys him will destroy itself as a com- 
munity of free men. Second, he will 
firmly persist in his aim—the achieve- 
ment and preservation of mental and 
spiritual emancipation without which 
man’s daily life can have neither worth 
nor dignity nor grace. 

I should like to offer some observations 
on one aspect only of the question of in- 


tegration within the community. Integra- 
tion within the community must begin 
by inquiring what one’s conception of 
the community is, how far it extends, 
what it encompasses, what it excludes. 
I suggest that the community that educa- 
tional leaders of this age should have in 
mind might well be not the village or 
the town or the country but the world 
itself. 

There is a time-honored custom age 
by cities bestow their citizenship « 
strangers whom they love. It would ~ 
a happy and glorious innovation if we 
reversed this custom and showed our love 
for the world by adopting it as our home. 
The needs of mankind cry for it, the 
spirit of the age demands it, and there are 
many in this land and in others to whose 
stout hearts and free spirits this offers an 
irresistible challenge. 

Last June we had in San Francisco a 
week of commemorative meetings cele- 
brating the tenth anniversary of the sign- 
ing of the Charter of the United Nations. 
This was not a meeting of the General 
Assembly but of the representatives of 
Member Nations. It had no agenda. There 
were no resolutions to discuss, adopt or 
oppose. Indeed, there was no obligation 
on the part of anyone to speak. It was 
therefore as unfettered an expression, and 
on the highest level, of the views of Mem- 
ber Nations on the international situation 
as one could hope to have anywhere in the 
world. It was interesting to try to forecast 
what this week of pronouncements would 
throw into relief. Some were a little ner- 
vous lest the disappointments felt by vari- 
ous nations might be publicly totalled up 
and under their sum the structure of 
hopes and ideals which the United Na- 
tions represents might crack. Others 
feared that the cemmemorative week and 
its orations might be merely festive and 
platitudinous—all very pleasant and all 
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very inconsequential. Both these fears 
proved to be false and as the week pro- 
gressed, sober and searching appraisal of 
the plight of the family of man at this 
point in history began to take shape. The 
disappointments and the disillusionments 
that had been felt were voiced. The lack 
of concord which more than once had 
hampered the United Nations in its func- 
tions was noted, Overtones too that the 
major powers had let down the world, 
leaving the smaller powers more or less 
helpless, were noticeable. But after the 
doubts and the disillusionments and the 
disappointments, the final note that was 
sounded by the speakers was the reaffir- 
mation of faith in the Organization which 
is at once a workshop and a laboratory 
for international intercourse for peaceful 
and creative purposes. 

Why was this so? Why was it that the 
heart-breaks of ten years, the gloomy de- 
velopments of the last decade, could not 
dim the optimism of the world and its 
faith in international cooperation? It was 
because the world felt that in 1955 and 
in the years to come there was no other 
alternative. Men and nations must work 
together or be destroyed. The choice to- 
day was between international coopera- 
tion and utter annihilation. 

It was indeed noted that international 
amity was not always as complete as one 
might wish. This is not surprising, for the 
idea of internationalism which the United 
Nations, for example, embodies and sym- 
bolizes is forged by nations whose repre- 
sentatives proudly proclaim themselves as 
spokesmen for sovereign independent 
states. Thus we have the paradox of sixty 
representatives, avowedly, proudly, some- 
times harshly, nationalistic, trying to nur- 
ture the idea of internationalism. The sur- 
prise is not therefore that the idea is weak, 
if weak it is, but that it is living at all. And 
there is no doubr that the idea will live. It 


will live because, in spite of national 
prides and governmental jealousies, gov- 
ernments and nations have found it in 
their own enlightened interest to pledge 
themselves to it. It will live because you 
and I and millions like us have a great 
longing for peace. One of the great fea- 
tures of an international organization such 
as the United Nations is that its delibera- 
tions are thrown open to the gaze and 
scrutiny of the so-called common man. It 
is ultimately his strength and faith that 
give and will continue to give interna- 
tionalism its vitality and its urge. It will 
live because of his faith. Faith, you will 
remember, is a belief which even con- 
trary evidence cannot destroy. 

In this situation the teacher of today 
and his pupil, the citizen of today and 
tomorrow, have an important function 
to perform. The development of the in- 
ternationalist idea has created new and 
kaleidoscopic versions of the world pic- 
ture. It has brought remote peoples with- 
in hearing and seeing distance of each 
other. It has made new friends, It has 
aligned erstwhile enemies together in ways 
which but for the miracle of interna- 
tionalism they would not have dared to 
contemplate, It has discovered Asia and 
Africa afresh to the West. It has built 
bridges which extend across continents 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. And it 
has also exposed gaps in knowledge and 
understanding which one had not sus- 
pected. The dynamic self-realization of 
the Asian and African peoples, their pride 
in their history, and their faith in their fu- 
ture have yet to be fully appreciated, and 
their earnestness has yet to be ade- 
quately realized. It has also yet to be 
realized that great western cultures are 
beginning to acquire a new outlook, 
though they still seem to be bewildered 
at each new turn of the kaleidoscope. 
Burt they have great contributions to 
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make in the future of which they do not 
yet appear to be fully aware themselves. 
Suspicion on the one hand and a sense of 
privilege on the other, both carried over 
from the past, sometimes create an astig- 
matism which makes it difficult to see 
clearly or to see far. 

This situation is full of possibilities, 
creative or dangerous, and right in the 
middle of it your country has emerged 
as a leader among nations to occupy a 
significant and challenging position. It is 
not a position which you could have 
greedily wrested from another by coer- 
cion or cozenage. Neither is it one which 
you can reject at will. You have been ac- 
corded it by the forces of history—yours 
as well as the world’s. It is your destiny 
and you cannot exorcize or evade it. All 
that therefore remains for you to decide 
is whether in this position you will add 
another glorious chapter to your record 
or merely trample the earth with jack- 
boots. 

You have great advantages. You began 
your national history as rebels against 
tyranny. Technologically you are the 
most advanced people in the world. Mil- 
lions of poverty-stricken, backward peo- 
ples all over the globe stand in dire need 
of the knowledge which you can share 
with them for mutual benefit. I believe 
that you have no territorial ambitions and 
that you hold the freedom of others as 
dear as your own. You have a strong mo- 
ral tradition, Your destiny, and I believe 
your warmth (which no cold blast should 
chill, for it arises from your robust moral 
sense and your exuberance), call upon 
you to look at the whole of the world, to 
roam around the globe, to try to under- 
stand it and to open your heart to it. 
Whatever your political doctrine or your 
religious faith, you could not condone 
the sins of apathy and ignorance in your- 
selves or in those you guide. As the edu- 


cational leaders of a great nation it should 
be your proud privilege to reach out to 
the rest of the world and to share with it 
what God has given you through His 
bounty and your enterprise. 

Your task, if | may so put it, is no less 
than that those who come under your in- 
fluence should identify themselves with 
the world and its diverse peoples, to close 
up with the powerful drive of your 
worldwide quests the gap between the 
new dynamism of the Eastern Nations and 
the bewildered hesitations of the West, 
lest it should grow to be even more 
menacing than the gap between Commu- 
nism and non-Communism which we 
have been watching for so long with such 
anxiety. Your country (provided your 
vigilance is unrelaxed and you continue 
to be the supreme example, ‘the first I be- 
lieve in history, of a nation great and yet 
not covetous) is in a position to lend its 
moral prestige and strength to the order- 
ing of a peaceful and friendly world. 

But this task cannot be undertaken 
with outworn equipment or with a type 
of mind which is too domestic in its scope. 
If you are to be a world leader, your 
youth cannout grow up with a provincial 
outlook. A world outlook, not a suppres- 
sion but a sublimation of our patriotisms, 
an expansion of our mental and emotional 
horizons, is what we all need today. It is 
the citizen with a world outlook who 
should come out of our schools and col- 
leges, whether in this or in other lands. 
In learning new languages, in undertak- 
ing mental adventures in strange lands, in 
creating warmth toward the art and cul- 
ture of other people and stimulating un- 
derstanding between people and people 
lies our future as teachers and leaders. In 
this you have already led the way. Today 
there are between 30,000 and 40,000 stu- 
dents of other countries who are invited 
by American organizations to come and 
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study and make friends here, and there 
are as many as 5,000 students from this 
country studying and making friends in 
foreign lands. Altogether there are more 
than 100,000 students in the world who 
have left their own homes in search of 
learning, and one may be forgiven for 
dreaming of many hundreds of thousands 
of students spreading out into the world 
in a few years’ time. Not warriors and 
conquistadors, but students and organiz- 
ers, each making his contribution to the 
welfare of the world. I think the youth 
of this country under your guidance and 


beckoned by the destiny that lies before 
them could be among the greatest of 
these messengers and healers, these serv- 
ants of mankind, these holy mendicants. 
If we cannot give our students the wide 
knowledge, the great perspectives, and 
the world-wide sympathies which alone 
can equip them to occupy their rightful 
and proud place among the citizenry of 
tomorrow, the teachers of this critical 
century, in which the East and the West 
standing face to face should be inspired 
to new and creative contacts, will have 
missed their opportunity. 














The Challenge of a Divided World 


to American Education 


MATTA AKRAWI 


DEPUTY DIRECTOR DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, UNESCO 


4 a world in which we live is divided 
indeed. It is divided linguistically by 
something like fifteen hundred languages 
and dialects which set up barriers to com- 
munication and create misunderstanding. 

The world is divided racially. There 
are still places where the color of a man 
is supposed to be a measure of his quality 
as a human being. Although the concept 
of race as applied to man is scientifically 
discredited, there still prevails among 
many people of the earth a certain pride 
of race which manifests itself in a feeling 
of superiority and in looking with disdain 
upon other “races.” 

The world is divided religiously. We 
have inherited from the past a sense of 
mutual religious exclusivism which breeds 
intolerance. In the past this led to re- 
ligious wars. Today it manifests itself in 
many parts of the world in the form of 
barriers to opportunity set up in the face 
of religious minorities. 

The world is divided nationally with 
each national group hugging its own 
frontiers and trying to protect them 
against the encroachment of others. Na- 
tional sovereignty and national interest 
tend to be thought of as absolute values, 
and are the main bases upon which deal- 
ings with other nations are conducted. 
When the national sovereignty and the 
national interest conflict with those of 


other nations a spirited struggle ensues 
and often leads to wars. In some parts of 
the world a brand of super nationalism is 
cultivated and even taught in the schools, 
thereby breeding hatred and disdain of 
other nations and an inflated sense of the 
worth of one’s own nation. 

Closely allied to national divisions are 
divisions of a cultural nature. The con- 
cept of a national culture is in itself use- 
ful, and interchange among national cul- 
tures leads to enrichment of life. There 
is, however, in some parts of the world 
an exaggerated sense of the superiority 
of one’s own culture which does not give 
due credit to the fact that any national 
culture owes a great debt to the cultures 
of other lands, and that culture is world- 
wide in its origins. 

Akin to national divisions is the division 
of the world between colonizing and col- 
onized peoples, which causes unrest in 
many parts of the earth. 

The world is economically divided. 
Certain States are highly developed and 
industrialized, have a high rate of produc- 
tion and national income and a high 
standard of living; others, the so-called 
underdeveloped ones, have archaic agri- 
cultural economies with a low income 
and a low standard of living. Still other 
communities are nomadic or semi-no- 
madic in character, with a primitive econ- 
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omy and a very low standard of living. 
Another order of economic division is 
the customs barriers that set up walls 
around states and impede the free flow of 
goods around the world. Still another is 
the division between rich and poor in 
many parts of the world where poverty 
often borders on famine and disease is 
rife, and where people live in hovels, are 
clothed in rags, and go barefoot. This 
state of misery used to be taken with 
resignation, but with the growing en- 
lightenment of modern times it is being 
thought of as a blot on modern civiliza- 
tion and the source of much social unrest 
both national and international. 

Finally, the world is divided ideologi- 
cally. Two ideologies now stand opposed 
to each other. One is based on the idea of 
the class struggle, dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat and State ownership of immovable 
property and of the means of production 
and distribution. The other, emphasizing 
the worth of the individual, grants him 
freedom of belief, thought, and expres- 
sion; encourages private enterprise for 
profit, and the private and competitive 
ownership of the means of production, 
communication, and distribution; con- 
ducts government by common consent or 
rule of the majority, and allows the State 
only limited powers in the regulation of 
all these processes, These two ideologies 
have become associated with two great 
powers, each of which leads a block of 
other States, and doubts have been ex- 
pressed about the possibility of coexist- 
ence between the two ideologies, although 
assurances of the possibility of coexistence 
have been expressed by the highest au- 
thorities on both sides. 


DIVISIONS SHOULD NOT BE 
OVEREMPHASIZED 


Such are the cleavages which divide 
our world and which cause unrest on both 


national and international fronts. Some of 
them stem from the history of man and 
may have their roots in his primitive life. 
Others are due to the natural dislocation 
caused by the tremendous transformation 
which for the last two centuries has been 
taking place as a result of the advance of 
science and the industrial revolution. We 
should not, however, stress too much the 
divisions of mankind. For one thing, the 
transformation of society has meant in 
many cases the weakening of the very 
divisive forces that have been mentioned. 
As a proof one need only cite the growth 
of religious tolerance, the rise of senti- 
ment against racial and color discrimina- 
tion, the slow but steady rise in the stand- 
ards of living, the emergence of many 
colonial territories into independent states, 
and the evolution of a more liberal view 
of colonialism. 
FACTORS OF UNITY 

An educator should not lose sight of the 
unifying forces which are bringing the 
various peoples of the world together. 
Indeed it is his task to emphasize the uni- 
fying rather than the dividing forces of 
the world today. Among these unifying 
_ are the following: 

. Our essential humanity. As human 
en we have the same bodily structure, 
the same physiological and psychological 
processes and the same human tendencies. 
We have many traits that unite us and 
distinguish us from the rest of creation, 
This is so obvious that it is often for- 
gotten in the heat of current struggles. 

The growth of communications, 
which has annihilated distance and made 
the world more of a unit than ever be- 
fore. Communication has increased the 
sensitivity of each part of the world to 
the other parts, no matter how distant, 
and made the world structure infinitely 
more delicate and the peoples infinitely 
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more interdependent. No individual or 
nation anywhere can now live in isola- 
tion. At one time it was thought that cer- 
tain points on the globe were of greater 
strategic importance than others. Today 
almost all points, even the North and 
South Poles, are coming to be considered 
as strategic. Moreover, this physical uni- 
fication of the globe will continue and at 
an ever faster pace. 

3. Our economic interdependence. No 
nation is economically self-sufficient. 
Highly industrialized countries import a 
large proportion of their raw materials 
and are dependent to a certain extent on 
world markets for the sale of their goods. 
Some of them have to import a substantial 
proportion of their food in order to live. 
Underdeveloped countries are in need of 
capital and technical know-how to raise 
their standards of living. They are very 
largely dependent on the industrial coun- 
tries for manufactured goods and some- 
times even for their food. This economic 
interdependence is on the increase, espe- 
cially in certain states which specialize in 
particular forms of production. 

4- The widespread adoption of West- 
ern civilization with its methods and tech- 
niques, moral values, and effective science 
and technology. This civilization, which 
had its origins in the Middle East and to 
which the Far East, South Asia, the Mid- 
dle East, Europe, and America have con- 
tributed, is rapidly becoming the com- 
mon heritage of all mankind and men’s 
minds and modes of life are being re- 
shaped by it. 

5. A common fear of destruction. Na- 
tions big and small are now increasingly 
conscious of the mortal danger which 
threatens them. This explains at least in 
part the recent easing of tensions on the 
international scene and is a good symp- 
tom of what might happen in the future. 

6. A vision of the well-being, prosper- 


ity, and really civilized life which has 
been made possible to man by the growth 
of science and is now almost within his 
grasp. The contrast between impending 
doom and the possible well-being is so 
great that it is to be hoped that it will act 
upon the human mind both as a deterrent 
against aggression and as a positive force 
for progress, prosperity, and peace. 

The world can thus be pictured as the 
scene of a race between the dividing 
forces leading to destruction and the uni- 
fying forces promising a better life. Men 
must concentrate their efforts for the 
time being on prolonging the period of 
peace and warding off wars. It is only as 
a common core of ideas, principles, moral 
values, and ways of life emerges out of 
this tremendous and increasingly intimate 
contact of men, groups, races, religions, 
and nations that the foundations of a 
peaceful world and of future prosperity 
will be laid. 


THE ROLE OF EDUCATION 


In the development and propagation of 
this common core of understanding the 
educator has a major role to play and a 
great responsibility. American educators 
are in a privileged position both in the 
opportunity to exercise this role and to 
bear a large share of this responsibility. 
It must be emphasized, however, that 
educators everywhere have the same op- 
portunity in proportion to the resources 
which they and their nations command. 

American education and educators 
might play a triple role in bringing about 
a better and a more peaceful world: 

1. Contributing to the development of 
a new conception of society and conse- 
quently a new philosophy ‘of education 
which would be world-wide in scope 
and would help to guide a closely knit 
and interdependent world through the 
maze of problems that confront it. 
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2. Helping Americans to understand 
better the problems of, and the forces at 
work in, the modern world in order to 
prepare them better for the role they and 
their country will play in the world. 

3- Contributing to the development of 
education in other lands, especially in un- 
derdeveloped countries, in such a way as 
to close the gap between them and devel- 
oped countries and to bring about a bet- 
ter understanding among peoples. 


A NEW PHILOSOPHY 
OF EDUCATION 


Every great movement in history was 
preceded or accompanied by a period of 
germination during which great ideas and 
new conceptions received widespread ac- 
ceptance and made those movements pos- 
sible. We are now living in an era of 
drastic change and it is imperative that 
we re-examine our conception of society, 
our relationships with one another, and 
the principles upon which we are to bring 
up a new generation. We are in need of 
new prophets and teachers who will show 
us the way to a new world and write for 
us new Utopias upon which our minds 
and spirits can feed. Better still, and more 
in the spirit of modern times, the educa- 
tional world, the learned world, should 
try to work out cooperatively this new 
conception of life. American universities, 
particularly, should not content them- 
selves with offering the different courses 
of study in the various specialties, and 
with pushing the frontiers of knowledge 
in each of these specialties. They should 
organize themselves into panels which 
would cooperatively work out their con- 
ception of the new society and the impli- 
cations of that conception to education at 
all levels. Such panels should consist of 
frontier men in science, philosophy, so- 
ciology, psychology, economics, govern- 
ment, religion, and education—men who 


might pool their minds and experiences in 
an exhaustive and continuous inquiry into 
the shape of the society to come. 

A new conception of society must rest 
on at least four basic assumptions. Two 
of these are based on fact, and two on 
Hebrew-Buddhist-Christian doctrine: 

1. The idea of ONE MAN, which pro- 
claims the essential identity, equality, and 
humanity of men, 

The idea of ONE WORLD, which 
proclaims the increasing physical unity 
of the earth and economic interdepend- 
ence of nations. 

3. The doctrine of love as expressed by 
the second Hebrew commandment of 
“Love thy neighbor as thyself,” supple- 
mented by Christ’s dictum of “Love thine 
enemies,” and by the Buddhist principle 
that love begets love and hate engenders 
hate. 

4. The renunciation or at least relaxa- 
tion of the pursuit after personal wealth 
exemplified by Buddha’s renunciation of 
all wealth, by Christ’s teaching in the 
Lord’s Prayer, “Give us the bread that is 
sufficient for us for our day”* and His 
saying, “Lay not up for yourselves treas- 
ures upon the earth . . . for where your 
treasure is, there will your heart be also.” 

Starting with these assumptions and 
combining them in various ways follow- 
ing ordinary logical procedures, one ar- 
rives at certain deductions some of which 
have received fairly widespread accept- 
ance, while others are more controversial 
and enjoy a smaller measure of accept- 
ance. Among those widely accepted, at 
least in the countries of the Western tra- 
dition, are: equality among men; equality 
of opportunity without discrimination on 
the basis of race, color, sex, religion, so- 


* This is the literal translation from the origi- 
nal Syriac—the language of Christ. The Eng- 
lish King James version, by repeating “day” 
and “daily,” submerges the idea of euliclensy. 
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cial or economic status; respect for human 
life; respect for the human personality; 
and respect for the beliefs and ideas of 
others and their right to express them. 

Other possible deductions may be more 
controversial and may not receive as 
much acceptance. Sometimes they may 
be declared in theory but not quite ac- 
cepted in practice. Among these the fol- 
lowing may be mentioned. 

1. Putting together assumptions 1 and 
2, that is, the ideas of ONE MAN and 
ONE WORLD, we might arrive at the 
conclusion that the whole WORLD is 
the abode of the whole MAN; thar all 
the world is the common heritage of all 
mankind; that there should therefore be 
freer movement of men around the 
world; and that each human being is to 
have his due share of the goods and serv- 
ices of this world and should contribute 
his due share in the production of these 
goods and services. 

2. Adding to the above two assump- 
tions that of love and respect for human 
life and personality, we arrive at the con- 
clusions that our neighbors are not only 
our immediate relatives and friends or the 
members of our community or nation, 
but also the whole world of men. Conse- 
quently every one of us—individually, in 
groups, or as nations—is responsible for 
and should be actively concerned about 
the welfare of every other individual, 
group, or nation throughout the world. 
This may sound visionary or extreme, but 
more visionary and extreme is what is 
certainly implied in the Christian teach- 
ing, to wit, that we are to put the wel- 
fare of others before our own, or at least 
on a par with it. It is only in this way 
also that we can arrive at world peace, for 
.it must be pointed out that we have been 
following a double standard in our pur- 
suit of peace: We have been talking 
peace while acting self-interest. 


Actually this approach has the most 
practical implications. The United States 
has found itself involved in two world 
wars and has had to intervene or be con- 
cerned about the Far East, Southeast 
Asia, the Middle East, Europe, and Latin 
America. Such other great powers as the 
Soviet Union, Great Britain, France, 
China, and India have world-wide inter- 
ests. Even small countries, including my 
own, have interests which connect them 
with distant corners of the earth. It is the 
height of folly to believe that problems 
arising out of these relations can be set- 
tled on the basis of each nation’s pro- 
vincial thinking and natural concern for 
its own interest. It is only as we take a 
world-wide view, with full regard to 
others’ interests and points of view, that 
we have any chance of arriving at fair 
and satisfactory conditions and at world 
peace. 

3. Again, combining the above three 
assumptions of ONE MAN, ONE 
WORLD, and LOVE with that of being 
satisfied with fulfillment of our daily 
needs and of refusing to lay up treasures 
for ourselves, some more conclusions can 
be arrived at. Among these is the conclu- 
sion that goods and services are to be 
produced not primarily for the sake of 
personal profit but for the service we 
render to our fellow men. It follows, 
therefore, that one’s remuneration is a 
by-product of the service rendered. So- 
ciety should be so organized that those 
who “lose themselves” in the service of 
mankind shall really “find themselves” 
and not have to worry about their next 
day’s bread. 


Christian societies have always pro- 
claimed the principle of love but have 
paid only lip-service to the other half of 
Christ’s teaching about abstinence from 
the active accumulation of personal 
wealth. Too often have the interests and 
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even lives of fellow men been sacrificed 
at the altar of Mammon. Throughout the 
centuries there has been an inherent con- 
flict within Western civilization between 
the principle of love and the principle of 
wealth which has caused countless wars 
and incalculable misery. 

It also follows that it is our responsi- 
bility to help raise the standard of living 
of other people in our nation and in other 
nations of the world, and that as emer- 
gency needs arise in various parts of the 
world we should rush to the rescue each 
according to his means. This is particu- 
larly pertinent today in connection with 
the underdeveloped countries. It must be 
pointed out, however, that the mere rais- 
ing of the standard of living and the mul- 
tiplication of worldly goods will not 
solve the problem of peace. It is a well- 
known principle of economics that wants 
go on multiplying and cannot be com- 
pletely satisfied. An essentially acquisitive 
society might, by a world-wide increase 
of human wants, intensify the struggle for 
goods and aggravate world tensions un- 
less governed by a moral principle of re- 
gard for the welfare of others and reduc- 
tion of the drive for the accumulation of 
personal wealth. 

These are some of the assumptions and 
deductions which seem to me to point to- 
ward a way of life that will lead to peace 
and the future prosperity of mankind. 
Educators—and I’m using the word to 
mean all those who teach and not only 
the specialists in education—should ac- 
tively, freely, and cooperatively search 
for a new way of life and for the content 
and methods of inducting young and 
adult learners into this way of life. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR 
AMERICAN EDUCATION 


American educators, and educators at 
large, must begin to think of educational 


problems not only on a national but also 
on a world scale. No educator is worth 
the name who limits his outlook to the 
educational problems of his own environ- 
ment. 

Educational philosophy should be re- 
adjusted to fit the world-wide conception 
of the educator’s task. The educational 
teachings of a Plato, a Rousseau, or a 
Dewey are in the main universal in their 
application. With the rise of the national 
systems of education, however, there has 
been a tendency to narrow them down 
and apply them within the framework of 
national outlooks. A re-examination of 
the aims, content, and methods of educa- 
tion to fit the new world situation has be- 
come imperative. 

As to aims, the concept of citizenship 
must be broadened to include one’s own 
responsibility not only to his family, his 
community, and his nation but also to the 
world-wide community of nations. 

As to content, American education 
should foster a greater knowledge of the 
world. With the aim of secondary edu- 
cation for all very nearly realized in the 
United States, students reach a level of 
maturity which enables them to compre- 
hend to a very appreciable extent the 
nature of the present-day world. Knowl- 
edge of the world not only should be 
factual but aimed at understanding the 
main political, social, and economic rea- 
sons for conflicts and conflicting points 
of view. Other cultures should be studied 
not as curiosities but to discover what 
they might contribute to our own cul- 
ture. The role of America in the world 
should be searchingly discussed. 

But mere knowledge is not enough. All 
depends on the attitudes that are incul- 
cated in the learners. Among these atti- 
tudes might be mentioned the brother- 
hood of man; concern for the welfare of 
others; the ideal of service to others and 
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the habit of going out of one’s way to 
render that service; the willingness not to 
expect reward for the work and service 
rendered; the willingness to put the other 
person’s well-being before one’s own—in 
short, the whole range of ethical values 
which enhance the growth of the human 
sympathies and make life and civilization 
really worth while. The fact is that in our 
anxiety to advance knowledge and to 
make education practical, we are produc- 
ing the go-getter and are relegating to 
the background the moral principles that 
should govern men’s behavior. If we are 
to save our world, a high sense of moral- 
ity and humanity must be cultivated. 

An education of this kind requires a 
new method of teaching. Cooperative 
rather than competitive methods, demo- 
cratic discussion rather than unilateral ac- 
tion should be the rule in the classroom 
and in the school. Intercultural contacts 
should be multiplied. In all this field the 
better American schools are already far 
advanced and in the experiments that are 
going on in intercultural education, 
America is showing the way to the rest of 
the world. 

A system of education which does not 
appeal to self-interest must be on the 
lookout for other more constructive 
springs to action in the human being. This 
is to my mind the most pressing psycho- 
logical problem of our day. We need to 
discover those hidden forces in man 
which move him to disinterested action, 
and to learn how to exploit them in moti- 
vating behavior. 

All this implies that experimentation in 
education for international cooperation 
and for the development of a humane 
character is one of the essentials in Amer- 
ican education as well as in education 
elsewhere. A number of American schools 
have already started on this road, but 
much more needs to be done. Aims must 


be clarified, curricula must be con- 
structed, and effective methods must be 
experimented with. Clearer and more spe- 
cific thinking in this domain is needed. 
Experimentation should take place at all 
levels of education, and should permeate 
all education. 

As the number of schools, courses, and 
experiments multiplies, an association for 
the cultivation of education for interna- 
tional cooperation might be organized. 
Such an association might help to create 
a clearing house for the collection of in- 
formation and the production of materials 
for international education. At present, 
international education is being pursued 
by the international committees of one 
or two of the teachers’ associations of 
the United States and naturally is rele- 
gated to a subordinate position. 

Finally, this kind of education requires 
a new type of teacher—one thoroughly 
grounded in the history of mankind, the 
development of cultures, and present-day 
national and international problems. This 
should give him an outlook on life which 
will carry him beyond the classroom and 
make him realize the relation of his high 
calling to the welfare of society. 


AMERICAN CONTRIBUTION 
TO EDUCATION ABROAD 

The time has now come for forward- 
looking Americans and men everywhere 
to cast a look at the retarded parts of the 
world. At least half the world is under- 
developed and its populations barely sub- 
sist. At least half the world is illiterate, 
subject to a large range of preventable 
diseases, and ignorant about how better 
to exploit its resources in order to raise its 
standard of living. Neither does it have 
sufficient means and capital to develop its 
resources, At least half the children of 
the world have no opportunity for 
schooling, and of those who do go to 
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school a large proportion prematurely 
drop out even of elementary school, and 
often revert to illiteracy. 

Yet there is awakening everywhere. 
Men want to improve their lot and to 
educate their children. Nations want to 
develop their resources and enhance their 
cultural life. Nonself-governing territor- 
ies aspire toward their own national life. 
I know of no country which does not 
want to develop its education and increase 
educational opportunities for its children. 
In their endeavor to increase educational 
provision, States are resorting to opening 
schools in tents, in reed or bamboo huts 
or in the open air, or are using double 
shifts. A number of States have doubled 
and sometimes even trebled their enroll- 
ment in the last ten years. This is putting 
a heavy strain on their resources. Many 
of them are looking with worried eyes at 
the future and are seeking new sources of 
internal revenue for their education and 
for possible sources of assistance from 
abroad. 

The retarded condition of more than 
half the world acts as a brake upon the 
progress of the civilized world. Advanced 
countries cannot indefinitely continue 
their advance while the rest of the world 
lingers behind. Already the gap is too 
wide. Recently American economists pre- 
dicted that the national income of the 
United States will be doubled within 
twenty years, whereas a noted European 
statesman expressed at the Council of 
Europe his fear that in this atomic age 
Europe itself may become underdevel- 
oped. The gap between developed and 
underdeveloped countries should not be 
allowed to increase or to continue. The 
next quarter of a century will be the most 
critical in the history of the world. In 
that period it will be ‘decided whether or 
not mankind can live peacefully, and in 
that decision the condition of the under- 


developed countries, and the attitude of 
the others to them, will be one of the 
deciding factors. 

The underdeveloped world of Asia and 
Africa, involving more than a billion peo- 
ple, is slowly but surely awakening and 
coming into its own. There is no ques- 
tion of stopping it. The real question is 
rather whether it is to be assisted and 
tactfully oriented toward cooperation 
with the rest of the world, or to be left 
unaided, and consequently to develop a 
negative attitude toward the rest of the 
world. A rational approach to this prob- 
lem suggests the following set of prin- 
ciples: 

1. The underdeveloped countries should 
be assisted in attaining their national as- 
pirations and developing their resources. 

2. The underdeveloped countries should 
be treated as equals. This is the surest way 
to prevent the development of any psy- 
chosis growing out of a feeling of in- 
feriority. 

3. Any assistance offered to an under- 
developed country should be offered pri- 
marily on the basis of its own interest and 
welfare and only secondarily on the basis 
of the national interest or high policy of 
the giver. Any assistance based on the 
latter is suspect and tends to destroy the 
goodwill that should come out of it. 

4. Planning and executing assistance 
measures should be done in cooperation 
with the authorities of the assisted coun- 
try and in accordance with local condi- 
tions. Thete should be no imposition of 
plans or policies. 

5. Assistance should be so offered as to 
stimulate local initiative and local effort 
and the gradual taking over of the proj- 
ects by the authorities of the countries 
concerned. This is an age-old, sound 
American principle. 

6. Assistance projects should be ac- 
companied by schemes for the training of 
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personnel, either as part of the project or 
as separate projects. 

7. Economic and social development 
projects should be accompanied by their 
educational counterparts. Too often proj- 
ects for the development of irrigation, 
farming, industries, and communication 
are undertaken without attention to the 
necessity of a parallel educative action. 

In the field of education America is al- 
ready offering a great deal of assistance 
to the underdeveloped world by sending 
experts, providing ‘ellowships for foreign 
students, helping in the establishment and 
building of demonstration schools, and 
providing equipment and libraries for 
these schools. Moreover, American edu- 
cators are continuously trying to improve 
their techniques, witness the continuous 
self-examination and criticism on the part 
of such organizations as the Institute of 
International Education and the Ameri- 
can Association of Foreign Students Ad- 
visers. In this field I have only a few sug- 
gestions to offer, the most important of 
which is that more educational assistance 
is needed. More experts should be sent 
and American educators should stand 
ready for service abroad; more fellow- 
ships should be offered; and American 
universities and other educational insti- 
tutions should be more willing to second 
their professors for foreign service and 
to welcome foreign students and educa- 
tors in their midst. 

An educator going abroad in an advis- 
ory capacity is likely to promote the edu- 
cational patterns with which he is fa- 
miliar. His recommendations and plans 
look suspiciously like those current in his 
own country. This is particularly true of 
American educators who live in an en- 
vironment strikingly different from those 
prevailing in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries. For this reason, more attention 
should be paid to the study of foreign 


educational systems and their cultural and 
social backgrounds. Comparative educa- 
tion should no longer remain a luxury in 
American schools of education. It should 
go hand in hand with the “area studies” 
which have arisen in American universi- 
ties. Young American educators should 
get foreign experience as part of their 
training and their career, preferably in 
more than one country or region. 

Finally it must be pointed out that 
however extensive technical assistance to 
underdeveloped countries in the form of 
experts, scholarships, and limited building 
and equipment for demonstration pur- 
poses may be, it falls far short of the ac- 
tual need in providing the barest mini- 
mum of education for all children. Tens 
of millions of children remain without 
education. More extensive help in the pro- 
vision and equipping of classes and schools 
is urgently needed but has not been 
forthcoming. To await the time when 
economic projects would develop the re- 
sources of these countries so that they 
can fully support their own education is 
to retard educational development by at 
least a generation or even more. Such a 
prospect at this critical juncture is highly 
dangerous. I can only pose the problem 
for American educators and educators in 
all the other advanced States. 

The United States, in one of the finest 
and most generous gestures in the history 
of man, has lent a helping hand to the 
rest of the world which has cost her bil- 
lions of dollars. American educators, to 
their everlasting honor, have shared 
this worthy endeavor. May this assistance 
be increasingly oriented into constructive 
channels. 

To America may it bring the satisfac- 
tion that comes from contemplating good 
work well done, and to the world may it 


bring prosperity and peace. 














The Future of International 
Exchange Programs 
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o evaluate old and new directions we 
"aoe keep objectives sharply in 
mind. Of late, articulately explicit dis- 
cussion of the objectives of international 
exchange has fortunately been supplant- 
ing the vaguer statements of pious hope 
that sprang from the unanalyzed convic- 
tions that exchange is inherently a Good 
Thing. A brief review of the principal 
objectives that have been advanced is 
made easy by the availability of an ex- 
cellent summary by the Committee on 
Educational Interchange Policy. From 
the generally expressed purposes of spon- 
soring groups, the Committee lists the 
following in descending order of fre- 
quency: 

. To promote international understand- 
ing and good will among the peoples of the 
world as a contribution to peace, 

To develop friends and supporters for 
the United States by giving persons from 
other countries a better understanding of the 
life and culrure of the United States. 

To contribute to the economic, social, 
or political development of other countries. 

4. To aid in the educational or profes- 
sional development of outstanding individ- 
uals. 

To advance a throughout the 
world for the general welfare of man. 

“The Goals of Student Exc hange: An Analy- 
sis ” Goals of Programs for Foreign Students,’ 
Committee on Educational Interc hange Policy. 
1 East 67th Sereet, New York, N. Y., January 
1956. 
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Goals of individual participants in these 
programs, the Committee finds, assume a 
different order: 

t. To advance the candidate’s personal 
and professional development. 

To prepare the candidate for service 
to his home country through the acquisition 
of additional knowledge and skills. 

To promote international understand- 


ing. 

: To contribute to the advancement of 

knowledge through cooperative study and 
research with professional colleagues in the 
United States. 
While these are goals and purposes in- 
volved in the flow of foreign student 
visitors to the United States, surely they 
apply with minimal rephrasing to the 
complementary flow of American teach- 
ers, scholars, and specialists abroad. 

Confronting such ambitious and diverse 
lists, American institutions of higher edu- 
cation need to establish their own sense 
of direction, to find their own appropriate 
role. Are they to identify with the gov- 
ernmental perspective, and view inter- 
national exchange as an arm of national 
policy? Or should they cleave to their 
traditional concern with individual ful- 
fillment? I am impressed by the conclu- 
sion reached in the same document I have 
been quoting, that “The primary purpose 
of any international educational exc hange 

. should be, by definition, education.” 
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Consider the goals of educational ex- 
change in the light of the values and meth- 
ods intrinsic to the educational enter- 
prise. Advancing individual personal and 
professional development? Contributing 
to the advancement of knowledge? These 
goals are obviously central to the nature 
of education. Promoting international un- 
derstanding? Again, yes, provided that 
we avoid the sentimental and egotistic but 
all too prevalent confusion of understand- 
ing with uncritical acceptance, Contrib- 
uting to the development of other coun- 
tries, and, one might diffidently add, to 
that of our own? Surely this is in keeping 
with the pragmatic educational current 
that makes application in social practice 
at least coordinate with individual en- 
richment as a test of good teaching. De- 
veloping friends and supporters for our 
country and its policies? Here is the rub. 
Good Americans themselves, educators 
surely want to make friends individually 
and as a nation; and the assumption— 
often realistic, sometimes not—that un- 
derstanding entails liking and even admir- 
ation (when it is ourselves that are to be 
understood!) is a natural and essentially 
harmless one for us to make. But in terms 
of our perspective as educators on the 
goals of exchange, we make a serious mis- 
take, it seems to me, if we accept a propa- 
gandistic definition of our objectives. 
Whatever our convictions as citizens, our 
purpose should be to educate, not to 
“sell.” Clarity on this point keeps faith 
with the essential premises of American 
education. And, after all, we may make 
truer friends for the United States if we 
regard friendship as a fortunate by-prod- 
uct, not a calculated objective. 

My view of the future of international 
exchange programs, to the extent that it 
involves American higher education, is 
dominated by one over-arching fact: the 
flood of enrollment that, we are assured 


from many quarters, is due to crowd our 
campuses almost tomorrow. Where will 
educational exchange programs fit into 
this picture? 

Yesterday, when the flow of foreign 
students to the United States and of 
American teachers and scholars abroad 
was a mere trickle, exchange was an 
amenity of the campus scene, not to say 
an exotic luxury. Even in this day of 
greatly expanded programs, if the dollar 
costs have given rise to occasional argu- 
ment, we have not had to look too closely 
at the educational costs. There have been, 
by and large, enough teachers, class- 
rooms, and laboratories; or at least, the 
pressures on them have not been so great 
that a few foreign students—some 34,000 
of them all told—have seemed to make 
very much difference. We have been 
able to assume, without closely examin- 
ing the matter, that foreign students con- 
tribute a valuable cosmopolitan quality to 
the classroom and to campus life; that 
teaching, study, or technical service 
abroad add to the stature and resources of 
our own educational staff. 

Before long, many educational institu- 
tions may face a state of affairs in which 
the admission of a foreign student will en- 
tail the exclusion of a worthy American 
student; in which the staffing of an ade- 
quate advisory service for foreign stu- 
dents will subtract from the resources 
available for student personnel work gen- 
erally; in which the teaching load of the 
faculty member temporarily released for 
foreign study or service cannot readily 
be redistributed. Under such circum- 
stances, we may not only expect the con- 
ventional goals of exchange programs to 
be scrutinized more closely and the ex- 
tent of their achievement to be evaluated 
more skeptically, but we may also antici- 
pate that institutional interests in educa- 
tional exchange—vested interests, if you 
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like, but legitimate ones—will be weighed 
more closely. 

What precisely have foreign students 
contributed, educationally, by their pres- 
ence on the campus? What have been the 
effects of exchange experience on the 
teaching and research of members of 
American faculties? We have only im- 
pressions to go on. We are even more in 
the dark, it seems to me, when it comes to 
answering questions still more relevant 
for practical educational policy: What, 
for example, is the minimal and what the 
optimal number of foreign students for 
institutions of different types and sizes, 
if the selfish benefits that we anticipate 
from their presence are to be realized? 
Similar questions in regard to “saturation 
effects” have been raised but not resolved 
concerning the impact of exchange pro- 
grams on the development of foreign 
countries. Any pertinent evidence that 
can be gleaned from research in the com- 
ing years should be most valuable, even 
though questions such as I have posed 
are probably not formulated so as to per- 
mit a direct research attack. 

But if we do not have exact answers to 
questions like these, we can, I think, be 
sure that the emphasis in programs of 
educational exchange will fall increas- 
ingly on quality rather than quantity; on 
intensiveness rather than extensiveness; on 
fuller use of the personal resources al- 
ready at hand. Postwar exchange pro- 
grams were new, large, and somewhat 
chaotic. Even without the prospective 
stimulus of hard necessity, a period of 
consolidation, reappraisal, and refinement 
of approach would be the natural sequel. 

On this assumption, I will spend the 
time left to me on some ideas about ways 
in which a more intensive and carefully 
conceived approach to the challenge of 
education across cultural boundaries may 
be expected to bear fruit. Here acquaint- 


ance with research provides leads, if not 
definitive conclusions. I will have mainly 
in mind the problems encountered with 
exchange programs involving countries 
outside Western Europe with its com- 
mon cultural heritage in which we share. 
Consider, first, the problem of who 
gets exchanged: selection. Most persons 
acquainted with existing programs would 
agree, I think, that there is much room 
for improvement here. Major aspects of 
selection are beyond the immediate con- 
trol of the American college; but the 
maintenance of admission standards re- 
mains its prerogative. Often, it seems, 
American institutions facing the difficult 
task of evaluating foreign credentials are 
inclined to be charitable in the standards 
they apply. The intended kindness may 
be misguided. As indigenous educational 
institutions gain strength even in the re- 
mote corners of the world, investment in 
the social expense of a foreign education 
is increasingly regarded as justified only 
for the very well qualified and prepared. 
When first-rate American institutions 
bend to accept second-rate students they 
invite needless problems. Rather than 
evoking gratitude from the students’ 
home countries, moreover, such policies 
only tend to cheapen American educa- 
tional standards as they appear in foreign 
eyes. Rigorous application of sound 
standards seems desirable in ev ery respect. 
If American institutions come increas- 
ingly to set limits on the number of for- 
eign students that they can accept, an- 
other issue of selection will be raised 
more pointedly than at present: At what 
level of educational and social maturity 
should exchangees be selected? Policy 
here should obviously depend on priori- 
ties among program goals. The results of 
research suggest, in brief, that while ex- 
change at the younger, less committed 
age levels may be especially conducive to 
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individual international understanding, 
goals of national development and profes- 
sional advancement are better served by 
postgraduate exchange, after the student 
is already established in his professional 
career. 

A different problem comes to the fore 
in regard to the selection of American 
educators to take part in exchange with 
the economically less advanced countries. 
As a current study by Gordon Mac- 
gregor® is making clear, members of 
American faculties who go on Fulbright 
exchange to these parts of the world must 
cope with a radically different level and 
manner of living, and with many specific 
frustrations in their conditions of work. 
The “culture-shock” that sometimes en- 
sues can be demoralizing if not immobiliz- 
ing. A high premium should therefore be 
set on traits of personal flexibility and re- 
sourcefulness as the academic community 
selects its representatives to take part in 
this important aspect of exchange. 

Many of the Americans who take part 
in educational exchange do so as teachers; 
in a more inclusive sense, of course, 
everyone who goes abroad teaches 
whether he intends to or not. What atti- 
tudes and skills should we seek and incul- 
cate in those who are to teach across cul- 
tural boundaries? In the realm of atti- 
tudes, it seems to me the most important 
is freedom from being what anthropolo- 
gists call “culrure-bound.” It comes nat- 
urally to us, as it does to all peoples, to 
think of our way as the best way. But 
American superiority in material wealth 
and American prominence in the world 
arena of political, military, and economic 
power raise strong barriers to sympa- 
thetic international understanding that 
ethnocentric attitudes on the part of rep- 


2For the Committee on International Ex- 
change of Persons of the Conference Board of 
Associated Research Councils. 


resentative Americans can only accen- 
tuate. 

Effective cross-cultural education ob- 
viously thrives in an atmosphere of mu- 
tuality, which is the key to good com- 
munication, and therefore to learning and 
understanding. As our exchange programs ' 
are conceived, the element of mutuality 
is less prominent than the by-word ex- 
change would suggest. America teaches; 
other countries learn. Such, it appears, is 
the usual tacit assumption. This assump- 
tion grates on the national feelings of 
non-Americans, who often come from 
countries with long histories and rich 
cultural traditions, and who, in any case, 
can hardly avoid observing what is to 
them the abysmal American ignorance of 
foreign people, places, and events, and of 
Old World cultural and spiritual values. 
There is plenty, they rightly feel, that 
they could teach us! 

Realities of the world situation and of 
the American interests reflected in Amer- 
ican-sponsored exchange programs make 
inevitable some emphasis on the role of | 
the United States as exemplar. In this set- 
ting, campus interests in the foreign visi- ; 
tor as an educational resource tend to — 
redress the balance and establish the 
spirit of give-and-take most favorable to 
productive learning and sympathetic un- 
derstanding. More attention might be 
paid to putting these resources to use. 

My suggestions so far have remained 
within the context of conventional ex- 
change programs. Pressures on the Amer- 
ican campus may put a premium on less 
conventional approaches. One such ap- 
proach, which concerns American educa- 
tional institutions only negatively, would 
place greater reliance on training in a 
“third country.” For many students in 
the Middle East, for example, the Ameri- 
can Universities of Beirut and Cairo may 
be the most efficient channels to the ad- 
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vantages of American training; channels 
that can be expanded to provide for many 
more students than any program of trans- 
oceanic exchange could envisage. Where 
the skills to be learned must be applied in 
settings altogether different from the 
United States, moreover, the “third- 
country” approach to American sponsor- 
ship of cross-cultural education has strong 
intrinsic advantages. 

Another “unconventional” sort of pro- 
gram, currently being developed on a 
broad scale by the International Coopera- 
tion Administration (formerly Foreign 
Operations Administration), invites the 
direct collaboration of American institu- 
tions with their counterparts in other 
countries. Staff and students are ex- 


changed for the purpose of initiating new 


kinds of training or strengthening present 
facilities in the counterpart institutions. 
While developments under these ICA 
university contracts are still too recent 
to assess, the underlying strategy is based 
on a consideration that is fundainental to 
the broader objectives of educational ex- 
change: appreciable results in national 
development, in international understand- 
ing, in any respect that transcends the 
lives of the exchanged individuals, depend 
on a “multiplier effect.” That is, since the 
number of persons exchanged in any pro- 
gram is inherently a minute proportion 
of the national populations, a crucial in- 
gredient of a successful program is its po- 
tentiality for catalyzing processes that 
ramify beyond the persons directly in- 
cluded. 

















Education and New Approaches 


to Manpower 


DAEL WOLFLE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 


REQUENT discussions of automation 

hold before us the prospect of fac- 
tories in which machines not only do the 
physical work of processing materials but 
also transport partially fabricated prod- 
ucts from one processing machine to the 
next, control the various processes, plan 
and program activities, and correct any 
errors that may be made in the whole se- 
quence of events. Such a prospect has 
given rise to both enthusiasm and fear— 
enthusiasm over the high productivity an- 
ticipated and fear for the consequences on 
labor and society. 

Under the more familiar name of 
mechanization many aspects of the trends 
leading toward automation are known to 
us. Presses, drills, shapers, calculating 
machines, typewriters, tractors, harvest- 
ers, billing machines, and numerous other 
mechanical devices do a great variety of 
jobs that earlier were done less rapidly 
and sometimes less well by human work- 
ers. To this history of mechanization the 
prospect of automation is in part merely 
a logical extension and in part a new di- 
mension. Previous mechanization has pri- 
marily replaced the work of man’s mus- 
cles; automation will replace the work of 
his brain also. 

This easy distinction is partly an over- 
simplification and partly untrue, for some 
previous examples of mechanization have 


reduced the sensory and neural, as well as 
the muscular components of work. Wit- 
ness the use of such devices as thermo- 
stats, governors, and punched-card sys- 
tems to control weaving processes and 
addressing and listing processes. Witness, 
too, the existence of hydroelectric plants 
in which so much of the control has been 
automatic that the only working staff 
necessary has been an engineer to monitor 
the works, a guard to protect the prop- 
erty, and a few guides to explain it to 
admiring tourists. 

Despite the fact that automation has its 
roots in earlier developments, its wide- 
scale adoption will change the character 
of many kinds of industry. Individual 
processes will be linked together by auto- 
matic monitoring systems that will in- 
spect products, reject unsatisfactory work, 
transport satisfactory work to the ma- 
chine that does the next operation, pack- 
age the finished product, record the 
amount of work completed, and through 
feed-back circuits correct faulty opera- 
tion in the various parts of the system. 
Surely such automatic factories will alter 
greatly the demands for human workers. 

But equally surely the alteration will be 
gradual. Time will be required to develop 
the necessary devices. Even though i in the 
long run they promise less expensive op- 
erations, the capital investment necessary 
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to construct new factories or to modify 
existing ones will prevent sudden and 
wholesale substitution of automatic fac- 
tories for more traditional ones. More- 
over, there is much work that is not 
readily susceptible to such a change; even 
though we can look forward to a great 
increase in automation, we can also look 
forward to continuation of many kinds 
of work on a less automatic basis. Finally, 
the changes foreseen by the most enthu- 
siastic prophets of automation will have 
to overcome the conservative forces of 
labor union and social conservatism. 


MANPOWER AND AUTOMATION 


Automation will increase the demand 
for engineers, engineering aides, and 
skilled personnel who can design, con- 
struct, and maintain the automatic con- 
trol devices. Correspondingly, automa- 
tion will reduce the number of people re- 
quired for carrying and transporting ma- 
terials, for simple checking and monitor- 
ing activities, and for machine-tending 
jobs. This increase in demand for work- 
ers with more highly developed skills and 
decrease in demand for less skilled work- 
ers is part of a trend that has been going 
on for decades. Currently, persons work- 
ing as laborers in manufacturing indus- 
tries account for only 2 per cent of the 
entire labor force, and machine tenders 
and other operatives in manufacturing in- 
dustry account for about 12 per cent. 

It should be obvious that automation 
will not in any sudden and direct fash- 
ion eliminate the jobs of all laborers and 
operatives in all manufacturing plants in 
the country. In fact, I suspect that the 
development of automation can be ac- 
complished without any drastic displace- 
ment of labor. Rather, the transition can 
be accomplished very largely by differ- 
ential recruiting as old factories are re- 
placed by new ones. 


As automation develops, we can look 
forward to a decrease in the numbers of 
persons employed in some types of work 
and an increase in the numbers of persons 
employed in other types of work; but 
there will be no sudden stepwise change. 
The ongoing trend is illustrated by the 
fact that in 1900 about one industrial 
worker in 250 was an engineer and that 
now about one in so is an engineer. The 
prospect of automation suggests that sim- 
ilar trends will continue. 


POPULATION TRENDS 
AND LABOR SUPPLY 


The most evident population trend is 
the continuation of the high birth rate 
that started during World War II. The 
population is increasing so rapidly that 
every revision of future estimates shows 
a larger total than was predicted earlier. 
The most recent projections published 
by the Bureau of the Census (October 
1955) make it seem probable that in 1960 


the United States will have a population 
of about 178,000,000 and in 1970 of per- 
haps 205,000,000. A population so large 
will obviously demand more goods than 
are required by our present population. 


Moreover, with increases in medical 
knowledge continuing to prolong life, a 
larger fraction of the population will 
have passed beyond normal working 
years, We can, therefore, look forward to 
both a larger total population and a larger 
number of nonproducing members of 
that population. 

On the other hand, productivity con- 
tinues to increase at the rate of about 3 
per cent a year. A labor force of given 
size is thus able to produce substantially 
more goods than it could have produced 
a few years ago. If the trend continues, a 
given number of workers will be able to 
produce half again as much in 1970 as 
they did in 1955. 
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Others things being equal, the increase 
in productivity decreases the demand for 
labor, while the increasing population 
and consumption raise that demand. The 
net effect is quite different for different 
occupations. As an example, the produc- 
tivity of agricultural workers has in- 
creased so greatly that we can get along 
very satisfactorily with fewer farmers 
than would have been necessary in an 
earlier age. As an example of a different 
kind, the increased numbers of children 
and our increased educational expecta- 
tions have greatly increased the demand 
for school teachers, and will continue to 
increase that demand unless we develop 
satisfactory methods to permit a teacher 
to handle a larger number of students 
than we formerly thought desirable. 


SHORTAGES AND POPULATION 
AND INDUSTRIAL TRENDS 


There are several kinds of labor short- 
ages, and they arise for different reasons. 
First, there is a shortage of persons of the 


highest competence in nearly every field 
of work. “There is always room at the 
..top” is an ancient maxim. Employers ap- 
preciate great competence, and are always 
willing to make positions for persons of 
exceptionally high ability. 

A second shortage is of men and 
women whose primary interest lies in 
creative scholarship. It is commonly said 
that the United States has produced many 
excellent engineers, but few pioneers in 
basic research; that it has excelled in the 
practical exploitation of scientific discov- 
eries, but has not made its share of those 
discoveries. It seems likely that in the fu- 
ture we will have to place increased em- 
phasis upon fundamental research, for 
the European laboratories have suffered 
greatly during the past two decades, and 
reports from Europe indicate that in- 
creasing numbers of young scientists, like 


their American counterparts, are more in- 
terested in going into production and de- 
velopmental work than into basic re- 
search and teaching. 

The third shortage is of people who 
are competent to work in newly develop- 
ing fields. In recent years we have had 
shortages of experts on the languages and 
customs of other lands, of electronic engi- 
neers, and of men and women to work in 
the expanding field of nuclear energy. In 
the future we are likely to have a short- 
age of workers in the field of automation. 
In time, experience and education tend to 
fill these gaps, but in the initial stages of a 
new development, shortages are to be 
expected. 

The fourth shortage is in those fields 
and situations in which the rewards are 
comparatively less attractive. With a 
large over-all demand for labor, the least 
favored kinds of work have the most diffi- 
cult recruiting problems. 

EXCESS SUPPLY 

Theoretically, industrial and popula- 
tion trends might lead to shortages in 
some fields and excesses in others. In ac- 
tuality, there are no serious excesses. 
There is a small amount of unemploy- 
ment, and the labor market is not so tight 
in some regions as in others, but on the 
whole there are no large groups of work- 
ers displaced by industrial or population 
changes. 

This fact is in part due to the occupa- 
tional mobility of the American labor 
force. With greater willingness to change 
to different kinds of work than has gen- 
erally been true in Europe, American 
workers have adjusted to the technologi- 
cal changes of the past. Their willingness 
to do that has probably been one of the 
major reasons for our rapid technological 
change and increasing productivity. 

This trait of flexibility has character- 
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ized scientists, engineers, and other edu- 
cated workers as well as those at lower 
occupational levels. The dramatic devel- 
opment of the field of nuclear engineer- 
ing has been a recent example. In the ten 
years since the first atomic explosion at 
Alamogordo, the availability of much 
money and the willingness of many sci- 
entists and engineers to enter an interest- 
ing new field have combined to produce 
a tremendous and completely unprece- 
dented rate of progress—progress not 
only in the making of bombs but also in 
the development of a rapidly expanding 
field of peaceful uses of atomic energy. 
As we look forward to the develop- 
ment of automation, there is no reason to 
fear that mobility will cease to charac- 
terize the American labor force. Many 
new jobs will be created and many old 
ones abolished, but we will not have to 
wait until the colleges turn out graduates 
who have majored in automation in order 
to fill all the new jobs, nor will we have 
to pension all the incumbents of the abol- 


ished jobs. Both adjustments will be facili- 
tated by the mobility of the American 
labor force. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR EDUCATION 


As a basis for discussion, here are seven 
implications of the trends being con- 
sidered. 

1. The past has shown a progressive in- 
crease in the fraction of the labor force 
engaged in professional, semiprofessional, 
and highly technical fields of work. The 
prospect of automation emphasizes, but 
does not basically change, this trend. We 
may, therefore, expect that in the future 
even higher percentages of each genera- 
tion will have to be educated for work in 
engineering, science, the complex arts of 
business and financial management, and 
perhaps other fields of high-level special- 
ization. 
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2. The population trend points une- 
quivocally to a rising demand for school 
teachers—a demand that will go well 
above current levels unless drastic changes 
in methods of teaching are developed in 
order to reduce the number of teachers 
necessary for a given number of students. 
To maintain present student-teacher ra- 
tios in elementary and high schools for 
the next decade would require over half 
of all new college graduates in all fields 
combined. To maintain present ratios in 
colleges will require a doubling of faculty 
size in the next fifteen years. 

3. Changes in the relative number of 
persons required in different fields of 
work and the increasing demand for per- 
sons in the higher-level fields of specializ- 
ation put an increased responsibility upon 
schools to give their students as good edu- 
cational and vocational gucenes as pos- 
sible. 

4- The rapidity with which new fields 
of technology develop emphasizes the im- 
portance of ability to understand new 
problems and adapt to new conditions. 
There is an implication here that college 
and professional schools have an obliga- 
tion to consider their teaching in terms of 
the intellectual flexibility and occupa- 
tional mobility of their graduates. 

s. The coming of automation, the in- 
creased demand for scientists, engineers, 
and technologists, and the fact that other 
fields—such as economics, business, and 
psychology—have increasing use for per- 
sons competent in mathematics and statis- 
tics add up to a growing requirement on 
the part of many workers for a sound 
knowledge of mathematics, the basic lan- 
guage of science and technology. The 
cumulative and progressive nature of 
mathematical study and the persistence of 
attitudes toward mathematics that are 
formed in the early grades mean that the 
improvement of instruction in mathema- 
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tics is a problem for all school levels. 

6. The underlying importance to social 
and technological progress of fundamen- 
tal research and creative scholarship puts 
a special value on men and women with 
the abilities and interests necessary for re- 
search creativity. Our schools and the in- 
tellectual climate in which they exist can 
do better than they have in fostering the 
development of these traits and encour- 
aging those who possess them to plan on 
careers of research and scholarship. 

7. The competition for men and women 


of high ability poses the social prob- 
lem of deciding how talent should be 
distributed among the various fields of 
work. Involved in the resolution of this 
problem are matters of guidance, differ- 
ential scholarship opportunities, recruit- 
ing practices, salaries, and all the other 
factors that are involved in making ca- 
reer choices. The simultaneous mainte- 
nance of freedom of individual choice and 
achievement of optimal distribution con- 
stitutes a problem for the best educational 
and social statemanship. 

















Education for the Talented and for 
Leadership’ 


PAUL WITTY 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Ws the past two or three dec- 
ades, educators have stressed the 
significance of the developmental ap- 
proach in education. Education is looked 
upon as a process which seeks the greatest 
development of every boy and girl ac- 
cording to his unique nature and needs. 
This concept is in harmony with the 
democratic ideal since, in a true democ- 
racy, each citizen contributes to the 
common welfare to the extent of his 


ability. To enable every person to make 
his greatest contribution, suitable educa- 
tional opportunities should be provided. 


NEGLECT OF THE GIFTED 


Educators are awakening to the fact 
that gifted children in our schools have 
too often been neglected. This neglect is 
traceable in part to misconceptions con- 
cerning their nature and their needs. It 
was believed by many people that typi- 
cally the gifted child was peculiar, ec- 
centric, and ill-balanced socially. In fact, 


* This paper is based upon materials pub- 
lished by the writer: from chapter 14 in The 
Gifted Child (Boston, D. C. Heath and Com- 

ny, 1951); “Programs and Procedures for the 

‘ducation of Gifted Children,” Journal of 
Teacher Education, September 1954; and in col- 
laboration with Samuel W. Bloom, “Science 
Provisions for the Gifted,” Exceptional Chil- 
dren, March 1954 and “Conserving Ability in 
the Sciences,” Exceptional Children, October 
1955. 


some writers held that eccentricity and 
genius were inseparable characteristics. 
Others asserted that since the gifted child 
was well equipped to take care of himself, 
he needed little guidance in school. 

The falsity of the above views was 
clearly shown by the genetic studies of 
L. M. Terman and his associates, who 
have traced the development of more 
than 1,500 gifted persons for more than 
twenty-five years. When first identified, 
the children were about ten years old on 
the average. At that time, the typical 
child in this group was found to be a 
rather well-rounded individual. 

In every investigation, rapidity of 
learning proved to be a characteristic of 
the gifted child. His mastery of language 
was typically remarkable; and his attain- 
ment in school subjects was similarly 
phenomenal. In several studies it was re- 
ported that by the time the gifted pupil 
was ten years of age, he had, on the aver- 
age, knowledges equal to those of pupils 
in classes two or three grades above his 
own, Yet he was seldom accelerated or 
offered an enriched program of study. 
Almost without exception, studies made 
during the period 1920-1945 showed that 
the schools were making little special 
provision for gifted children. As one 
writer stated: 


The gifted, the potential leaders, discov- 
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ers and creators . . . are usually left to de- 
velop their own skills in their own way and 
in terms of personal initiative alone.’ 


The need for adequate stimulation and 
guidance of the gifted throughout high 
school and college was suggested by other 
studies. One of pertinence here was re- 
ported by Wrenn. This investigator 
cited a follow-up of the top 16 per cent 
of 1938 Minnesota high school gradu- 
ates.’ Nine years after high school gradu- 
ation, “only 45 per cent [of this top 
group] had received baccalaureate de- 
grees, and 8 per cent had earned advanced 
degrees. In approximate figures, only 4 
per cent of the high school graduates 
with 1Q’s of 125 and above had earned 
advanced degrees.” 

Such facts have led to a concern on the 
part of educators for identifying and en- 
couraging the gifted in large numbers to 
prepare for positions of leadership in sci- 
ence, education, and other fields wherein 
training beyond the baccalaureate degree 
is essential. There is also a growing con- 
cern for giving financial aid to enable the 
gifted to carry on advanced work in 
school. It has been pointed out that in 
some states half of the estimated number 
of gifted high school students fail to go 
to college. Of those who enter college, 
only about half graduate and few go on 
to earn advanced degrees. 

Increasingly, educators are recognizing 
the close relationship between the amount 
of education a pupil receives and the eco- 
nomic status of the pupil’s parents. The 
authors of the book Who Shall Be Edu- 
cated? show the significance of economic 


1C. C. Miles, “Gifted Children,” in Manual 
of Child Psychology, edited by L. Carmichael 
(New York, John Wiley and , Inc., 1946), 
p- 931; Revised 1954, p. 1028. 

2C. G. Wrenn, “Potential Research Talent in 
the Sciences Based on Intelligence Quotients 
of Ph.D.’s,” The Educational Record, Vol. 
XXX, January 1949, pp. 20-22. 


factors in determining whether a pupil 
goes to college.* It is clear from such 
studies that subsidies, scholarships, and 
fellowships are needed by many gifted 
high school and college students to con- 
tinue their education. Encouragement 
and guidance are also required by gifted 
students in college fully.* 


EDUCATIONAL PROVISIONS 
FOR THE GIFTED 


Surveys make it clear that the typical 
elementary school provides a too meager 
and too restricted curriculum for the 
gifted. In many schools, gifted children 
are unrecognized. 

Most educators stress the desirability of 
offering such pupils broad and diversified 
educational opportunities. Some recom- 
mend widespread adoption of accelera- 
tion. Many others believe that accelera- 
tion should be looked upon as only a tem- 
porary expedient and partial solution to 
the problem of caring for the gifted. 
However, a moderate amount of accelera- 
tion is not usually attended by undesir- 
able effects upon the pupil.’ 

Several studies suggest that special 
classes for the gifted provide opportuni- 
ties that are associated with salutary de- 
velopment. Segregation of the gifted in 
classes, or partial segregation such as that 
found in the Colfax Elementary School 
in Pittsburgh, is practiced chiefly in large 
cities. This type of provision cares for 
only a small proportion of the nation’s 
gifted, since many such pupils live in 
small cities, towns, and rural districts. 


*W.L. Warner, R. J. Havighurst, and M. B. 
Loeb, Who Shall Be Educated? The Challenge 
of Unequal Opportunity (New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1944). 

* Paul Witty and Samuel W. Bloom, “Science 
Provisions for the Gifted,” Exceptional Cbil- 
dren, Vol. XX, March, 1954, pp. 244-50. 

*Paul Witty, “Educational Provision for 
Gifted Children,” School and Society, LXXVI 
(September 20, 1952), pp. 177-81. 





EDUCATIONAL 


During the past few years a resurgence 
of interest in the gifted has developed 
among school people. Today many pro- 
grams for gifted pupils are being initi- 
ated. Of course, much of this work is in- 
fluenced by the earlier contributions from 
cities such as Cleveland, Ohio; Los An- 
geles, California; Allentown, Pennsyl- 
vania; New York City; and Baltimore. 

One of the characteristics of some of 
the more recent programs is the increased 
emphasis given to the social development 
and adjustment as well as to other “de- 
velopmental needs” of the gifted child. 
These programs recognize the rapidity of 
his mental and educational growth as 
well as his need for appropriate social ex- 
perience to reach his maximum develop- 
ment. For example, a gifted child of five 
may display the mental ability of an 
eight- or nine-year-old. Physically he 
may be somewhat superior to other five- 
year-old children, but by no means so 
well developed as children two or three 
years older. His social development, too, 
may be somewhat superior but not in 
proportion to his mental growth. Not sur- 
prising, then, is the discrepancy between 
a bright child’s understanding of such 
words as cooperation and loyalty and his 
behavior with regard to the traits ex- 
pressed by these concepts. 

Recognition of the social needs of the 
gifted pupil has led to the provision of 
varied group experiences for children in 
the Major Work Classes in Cleveland. 
Similarly, in the Hunter College Ele- 
mentary School, careful planning assures 
well-balanced growth of each child. Ex- 
amples, too, may be drawn from the work 
of regular classroom teachers who at- 
tempt to expand and enrich the social ex~ 
perience of the gifted. These efforts in- 
clude opportunities for the pupils to par- 
ticipate in workshops and clubs, group 
projects, class excursions, various forms 
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of creative expression in which groups of 
talented children take part, and recrea- 
tional activities of many kinds. In some 
cases, parents of the gifted participate in 
planning and carrying out such projects. 


ENRICHMENT IN CLASSES; 
COUNSELING SERVICES 


There has been a reawakening of in- 
terest in providing for the gifted in regu- 
lar classes. For example, Marion C. Sheri- 
dan has suggested some ways in which an 
English teacher can enrich the curriculum 
for superior students in a regular class. 
The activities proposed include independ- 
ent reading, creative pursuits, and proj- 
ects related to the mass media of com- 
munication.*® 

In a rather comprehensive article pre- 
senting activities for the gifted pupil 
throughout the elementary and secondary 
school, B. R. Rex describes procedures 
suitable for use in guiding the work of 
the gifted in regular classes. This presen- 
tation stresses the work of consultants 
and committees; the role of creative pur- 
suits, and ways of planning and evaluat- 
ing endeavors at various levels." It is gen- 
erally conceded, too, that one desirable 
means of providing for the gifted within 
the heterogeneous class structure is 
through differentiated assignments. How- 
ever, with constantly expanding enroll- 
ments, it is becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult for a teacher to provide opportunities 
for the different levels of ability in the 
regular classroom. 


® Marion C. Sheridan, 
Superior Students,” National Education As- 
sociation Journal, Vol. XLI (December 1952), 
pp. 566-67. 

7B. R. Rex, Jr., “Gifted Child in the Hetero- 
geneous Class,” Exceptional Children, XIX 
(December 1952) pp. 117-20. See also Marian 
Scheifele, The Gifted Child in the Regular 
Classroom (New York, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1953). 


ase. English to 
u 
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Claude L. Reeves, assistant superin- 
tendent of the Los Angeles Schools in 
charge of secondary education, expresses 
the view that the gifted can be helped 
greatly through counseling. Such a pro- 
gram requires the services of a coordina- 
tor in counseling who works with pupils, 
teachers, and parents from the elementary 
grades throughout high school. Programs 
of this type, differing in details, have been 
started in San Diego, Santa Barbara, Long 
Beach, Berkeley, and Ventura. 

Several recent articles describe promis- 
ing techniques for guiding gifted chil- 
dren. Strang has emphasized the need for 
early identification of the gifted and for 
continuous help in meeting their prob- 
lems. Some of the common problems are 
cited by her, as well as some procedures 
which may be employed by counselors.* 


PROGRAMS IN SCIENCE 
FOR THE GIFTED 


Morris Meister, principal of the High 
School of Science, New York, stresses 
the fact that his school is not a technical 
school with science as its objective, but a 
high school in which science is used as 
one of the tools by which a liberal edu- 
cation is obtained. This high school is 
organized “around a purpose that is 
meaningful and attractive to the stu- 
dents.” A specialized high school can thus 
provide a more flexible curriculum and 
offer a larger number of electives. The 
program in the High School of Science 
has been fully described elsewhere.’ 


*Ruth Serang, “Guidance for the Gifted,” 
The Personnel and Guidance Journal, Vol. 
XXXI (October 1952), pp. 26-30. 

* Morris Meister and H. a‘ Odell, “What 
Provisions for the Education of the Gifted Stu- 
dents?” National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals Bulletin, XXXV (April 1951), 
P- 30. See also Morris Meister, “Ford Founda. 


tion Experiments and Their ro for 


the Science Education of Hi 


Ability Youth,” 
Science Teacher, XX (April 1 


1953), pp. 107-10. 


Brandwein’s inspiring book, The Gifted 
Student as Future Scientist, describes a 
program designed to identify, guide, and 
educate gifted pupils as well as to moti- 
vate them to develop further their abili- 
ties after graduation from high school.*® 


ACCELERATION AND 
THE GIFTED 


During the past thirty years accelera- 
tion has again and again ‘been proposed as 
a desirable way of meeting the educa- 
tional needs of the gifted. Once again it 
is being recommended and defended to 
various degrees. 

The School-College Plan (Ford Foun- 
dation), involving Andover, Exeter, Law- 
renceville, Harvard, Yale, and Princeton, 
was developed to avoid duplication in 
the offerings in college and preparatory 
school. As a result, a recommendation 
was made that superior students of good 
emotional stability, health, and social ad- 
justment be permitted to take the normal 
eight years of high school and college in 
seven years. Another Ford project, The 
Program for Early Admission to College, 
is of interest too. Four hundred students 
were admitted in September 1951 to 
twelve colleges prior to their graduation 
from the high school. Another four hun- 
dred were admitted in September 1952. 
It appears already that the adjustment of 
the students to the advanced work and 
to other requirements was satisfactory. 

The School and College Study of ‘Ad- 
mission with Advanced Standing, under 
the executive directorship of William H. 
Cornog, is aiming to develop curricula for 
high school pupils of superior ability 
which will lead to advanced standing at 
college." 

10 Paul Brandwein, The Gifted Student as 
Future Scientist (New York, Harcourt-Brace, 
1955). 


11 William H. Cornog, “School and College 
Study of Admission with Advanced Standing,” 
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It is possible for a pupil of high ability 
to be accelerated as much as two years in 
Baltimore schools. Thus the bright pupil 
has an opportunity to complete the three 
years of junior high school work in two 
years at the Robert E. Lee School. He 
can enter the advanced preparatory 
course at one of three high schools. In 
this way pupils save the equivalent of a 
year in college. This program had been 
in operation for approximately fifty 
years. Colleges such as Cornell, Oberlin, 
Smith, and Goucher accept these accel- 
erated pupils into their sophomore classes. 

As early as 1933, Witty and Wilkins 
summarized the literature on acceleration 
and found that moderate amounts of ac- 
celeration seemed justifiable for the 
gifted.* J. W. Trusler later recom- 
mended more frequent use of accelera- 
tion for pupils of IQ 125 and above.” 
This recommendation seems to be in ac- 
cord with suggestions drawn from ge- 
netic studies which show that accelera- 


tion in the elementary school up to two 
full grades is not associated with unde- 
sirable later adjustment in the gifted. Re- 


cently, S. L. Pressey studied some rela- 
tionships of acceleration to success in 
college and concluded: “The evidence 
was practically unanimous that younger 
entrants were more likely to graduate, 
had the best academic records, won the 
most honors, and presented the lowest 
disciplinary difficulties.** 


Bulletin « of Information (Nov ember 1952), pp. 
1-17. 

12Paul Witty and W. L. Wilkins, “The 
Status of Acceleration of Grade Skipping as an 
Administrative Device,” Educational Adminis- 
tration and Supervision, Vol. XIX (May 1933), 
pp. 321-46. 

13 J. W. Trusler, “Pupil Acceleration in the 
Elementary School,” Grade Teacher, LXVII 
(October 1949), pp. 16-17 and 96-98. 

14#S. L. Pressey, “Educational Acceleration 
Appraisals and Basic Problems,” Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research Monographs, No. 31 (Colum- 
bus, Ohio, Ohio State University, 1949). 


Still more recently, Dean Worcester 
has recommended a greater use of accel- 
eration in the education of children of 
above average ability.** Despite such rec- 
ommendations, skepticism is shown by 
many administrators, supervisors, and 
teachers concerning the desirability of 
this practice—particularly at the high 
school level.'* However, acceleration ap- 
pears to be gaining somewhat in accepta- 
bility as one way to care for the gifted. 


OTHER TYPES OF GIFTED PUPILS 


In this discussion, attention has focused 
on the needs of one type of gifted pupils. 
Such children, identified by intelligence 
tests, possess outstanding abstract or ver- 
bal intelligence. But the intelligence test 
does not enable us to identify all po- 
tentially gifted pupils. Expression is 
blocked in some children by strong emo- 
tion or by insecurity traceable to depri- 
vations at home. In communities which 
offer children only very meager oppor- 
tunities, the expression of intelligence 
may be different from that found in more 
fortunate areas. Moreover, there are chil- 
dren whose abilities in art, music, or 
writing, though rare and distinctive, can 
be recognized only by performance. 

The intelligence test does not enable us 
to identify all potentially gifted children. 
Perhaps it is desirable to broaden our defi- 
nition and to consider any child gifted 
whose performance, in a potentially val- 
uable line of human activity, is consist- 
ently remarkable. Abundant opportuni- 
ties should be offered in both home and 
school for the release and expression of 
exceptional abilities in social leadership 
and in art, writing, and other forms of 


11D. A. Worcester, The Education of Chil- 
dren of Above Average Ability (Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, The University of Nebraska, 195s). 

16“High School Methods with Superior Stu- 
dents,” National Education Association Re- 
search Bulletin, Vol. XTX (September 1946). 
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creativity. The authors of a recently pub- 
lished monograph recommend the use of 
a similarly broad criterion.*’ In an experi- 
ment now in progress in Portland, Ore- 
gon, the expression of giftedness in seven 
areas in addition to abstract or verbal 
intelligence is being fostered. 


CONCLUSION 


Educators at all levels of instruction 
must divest themselves of the belief that 
gifted students can get along by them- 
selves and that it is undemocratic to offer 


TR. J. Havighurst, E. Stivers, and R.F. De- 
Haan, A Survey of the Education of Gifted 
Children (Chicago, The University of Chicago 
Press, ers Educational Monographs, 


No. 83, November 1955). 


them educational opportunities suited to 
their particular needs. We must dispel 
also the fear sometimes expressed that the 
gifted may become selfish through special 
consideration, for “it is precisely this 
group of individuals of great ability who, 
in the long run and as a group, will be 
the least selfish, the least likely to monop- 
olize the good things in this world, and 
by their inventions and discoveries, by 
their creative work in the arts, by their 
contributions to government and social 
reform, by their activities in all fields, will 
in the future help humanity in its groping 
struggle upward toward a better civiliza- 
tion.” ** 


18 Rudolph Pintner, “Superior Ability,” Teach- 
ers College Record, 42 (February 1941), p. 419. 

















Education for Democratic Citizenship 
E. E. SCHATTSCHNEIDER 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


T our discussions of citizenship educa- 
tion we have suffered greatly from 
a bad definition of democracy. We 
have tended to define democracy merely 
as a form of government. The conse- 
quence has been (1) to fix our attention 
on the mechanisms, structures, proce- 
dures, and details of governmental or- 
ganization, and (2) to confuse democracy 
and totalitarian systems of government. 
As long as we define democracy simply as 
government by the people, we shall have 
difficulty distinguishing between demo- 
cratic and totalitarian systems, because 
dictators know very well how to manage 
elections based on a wide suffrage and 
have proved to be adept at exploiting 
vague concepts of popular sovereignty. 
The trouble is that democratic theory 
was developed before modern democra- 
cies themselves came into existence. Thus 
the early democratic theorists were able 
to understand democracy only by a feat 
of the imagination, and it is not wholly 
surprising that they did not foresee accur- 
ately what is now going on in the United 
States. 

The schoolbook definition of democ- 
racy takes little account of the ideas that 
underlie the whole democratic system— 
ideas about the nature and destiny of 
man, attitudes toward people, our sense 
of obligation to our fellows, and the ways 
in which we work with them. Unless we 
remember this part of our tradition we 
are likely to underestimate greatly the 


strength of our institutions and the 
sources of their strength. The democratic 
idea has something to do with a concept 
of the infinite worth of the individual hu- 
man being, and the respect we owe each 
individual person. This is a poetic or re- 
ligious concept of man. Democracy is 
thus first of all a moral system. 

As a matter of fact, it is impossible to 
understand the operation of American 
government aside from these attitudes to- 
ward human relations. Our government 
viewed merely as mechanism looks like 
something that won't work. It is able to 
function only because it exists in a society 
consisting of people who have a feeling 
about the way they ought to work to- 
gether and are willing to use the govern- 
ment as a piece of social apparatus. By 
this I do not mean to say that forms of 
government are unimportant, but merely 
that the essence of democracy is spiritual, 
not mechanical. 

If I am right in these assumptions, de- 
mocracy is something to be lived. It is a 
relation among people that needs to be ex- 
perienced, like love, motherhood, work. 
We know more about teaching a boy to 
play football or paint a picture than we 
know about making him act like a re- 
sponsible citizen. We know that we can- 
not learn football out of a book, but in 
teaching citizenship we behave sometimes 
as if we were content to turn out copy- 
book soldiers. 

All of this comes under the heading of 
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the use and abuse of books. Our fault is 
not that we love books but that we are 
bookish. Books help us interpret our ex- 
perience, but where there is no experi- 
ence we have only words. Teachers as 
awell as students need to have the experi- 
ence described in the books. Politics is a 
profound personal experience, but can 
timid, non-partisan, non-political profes- 
sors give this kind of experience to their 
students? The danger is always that we 
shall teach nothing at all; neither what is 
in the books nor what is not in the books. 

The obligation of which we are think- 
ing is very much more than a matter of 
voting. We “vote” every time we decide 
to accept a responsibility or every time 
we refuse to accept a responsibility in the 
community. We vote every time we do 
something about conditions in the com- 
munity; every time we combat prejudice, 
intolerance, suspicion, and fear; every 
time we insist on fair play; every time we 
do a generous thing; and also every time 
we do not do these things. Every act of 
kindness and understanding, especially 
when it surpasses the bounds of our im- 
mediate circle, is something done to make 
democracy work. Every time we have 
the imagination and the sensitivity to be- 
come aware of misery and unhappiness 
and do something to contribute to the 
peace of mind, health, and self-respect of 
anyone in danger of losing his sense of 
belonging to and being wanted by the 
community, we do something to make 
democracy possible. 

This is the moral basis of democracy. I 
agree with Peter Drucker when he says 
that “citizenship is virtue and work.” 

How do we teach students to accept 
responsibility in our society? Obviously 
we cannot meet this demand by adding a 
new course to the curriculum. All of our 
relations with our students have a bearing 
on this problem. 


We might, I think, do something to 
show our respect for our students by de- 
mocratizing our classroom procedures. 
We might also do a great deal to help our 
students discover their own involvement 
in politics. 

In the political world in which I live, 
one of the most important distinctions 
imaginable is that between people who are 
involved in politics and people who are 
not. One of the functions of the study of 
politics is to help people to understand 
the nature of this involvement. Modern 
man cannot escape from politics, and it is 
intelligent to be aware of this fact. Con- 
versely, it has seemed to me that people 
who imagine that they are not involved 
in politics usually belong to the less intel- 
ligent and less well informed segment of 
the community. The distinction between 
people who know that politics touches 
them and people who do not know it is 
one in which universities are interested. 
One of the most common effects of a uni- 
versity education is an increased interest 
in politics. On the other hand, it is not 
true that people who do not sense their 
involvement in politics are more virtuous 
or more intelligent than people who do. 

What is the nature of our involvement 
in politics? We are like the crew of a ship 
at sea in a storm. We shall all get into 
port together or we shall all perish, for 
there is no escape from our common fate. 

We would be better teachers if we 
realized more fully that we have a stake 
in the condition of the social sciences. All 
teaching is a criticism of the subject mat- 
ter taught. There can be no neat division 
of responsibilities between (1) scholars 
who create the disciplines, and (2) the 
teachers who merely teach what the 
scholars hand down to them. The subject 
matter of any discipline undergoes a pro- 
found transformation as the teacher tries 
to make it meaningful to his students, It 
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follows, therefore, that teachers ought to 
be the most significant critics of the social 
sciences. If we teach our students to do 
something about public life we must re- 
consider the whole content of the social 
sciences because it is inconceivable that 
we could ever be satisfied merely to teach 
our students the inert products of re- 
search. The teacher does something to the 
subject matter just as the chef magically 
transmutes groceries into a feast. Who 
more than the chef has a right to pass ex- 
pert judgment on the groceries? Thus 
teachers sit in judgment on the social 
sciences. It seems to me that the social 
sciences suffer greatly from the excessive 
modesty of teachers. Criticism of scholar- 
ship must come chiefly from within the 
profession, very largely as a responsibility 
of teachers. 

There are a number of explanations of 
the fact that students of political science 
do not go into politics and do not become 
distinguished political leaders in satisfac- 
tory numbers, but probably the best ex- 
planation is to be found in the nature of 
political science as an intellectual disci- 
pline. There is very little about the tradi- 
tional materials of political science and 
the other social sciences that is likely to 
suggest to students that anything can be 
done about politics. The focus of atten- 
tion is not on the attempt to find out 
what ought to be done, or what can be 
done, or how to do it. No amount of ex- 
hortation of students to “do something” 
in politics is likely to produce anything 
except frustration, unless the exhortation 
follows instruction designed to equip stu- 
dents to do things. 

Teachers interested in the consequences 
of their teaching cannot accept at face 
value all scholarship, including the little 

scholarly devices designed to evade re- 
sponsibility. Scholars tend to treat all 
questions about what to do as if they are 


foul balls. Or they say that we do not 
know all the facts. Since the universe is 
made up of a solid mass of facts, it is un- 
likely that anyone will ever know all of 
them, and teachers ought to be able to 
recognize a dodge when they meet it in a 
scholarly guise. 

Scholars sometimes pretend that they 
are scientists examining human society 
somewhat in the way a biologist might 
examine an ant hill. This is pious fraud 
because the social scientist is really in the 
position of an ant making a study of an 
ant hill. We begin the study of human 
society knowing more about it than any 
biologist is ever likely to know about in- 
sects, merely by virtue of the fact that we 
are human. 

Specialization is another escape. The 
specialist is likely to believe that the 
annoying and irritating considerations 
which press on him from the outside are 
merely irrelevant. Thus students of public 
administration can persuade themselves 
that the solution of all problems is to in- 
crease the powers of the executive. Law- 
yers can pretend that they are so exclu- 
sively preoccupied with predicting judi- 
cial behavior that law and morals have 
nothing to do with each other. Political 
theories can be taught as if they were 
facts. Social philosophers can go in for a 
kind of automatism in which everything 
happens as the unplanned consequence of 
the operation of forces, statistical tenden- 
cies, laws, and formulae over which we 
have no control. Intellectual devices of 
this sort create assumptions of irresponsi- 
bility. At some point or the other, all 
social science must have an impact on hu- 
man behavior, and at no point have we 
more right to expect that impact to be 
greater than in the specially contrived 
situations in our classrooms. The teacher 
is the principal consumer of the social 
sciences, and he has a right to be interested 
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in the quality of the product he handles. 
If social science cannot be made to have 
meaning to students, is it ever likely to 
become meaningful to anyone? 

By this I do not mean to say that the 
search for facts, or objectivity, or spe- 
cialization is bad, but only that the 
teacher is bound to believe that social 
science is made for man, not man for so- 
cial science. 

To political scientists who say that they 
do not place great emphasis on the recol- 
lection of predigested factual material I 
say, “Let me see your examinations,” for 
it is in our examinations that we talk hard- 
est to our student. What kind of intel- 
lectual achievement do we require of our 
students? Perhaps the greatest possible 
asset they could have in passing our ex- 
aminations is a photographic memory. 

To document the proposition let’s look 
at the textbooks our profession produces. 
Perhaps the most important book on 
politics ever published in the United 


States is Ogg and Ray’s Introduction to 
American Government. This encyclo- 
pedic volume has been read by more peo- 
ple than any other book on the subject. 


James Harvey Robinson ridiculed the 
preoccupation with the teaching of facts 
a generation ago. Why does the habit 
persist? The emphasis on facts is a matter 
of administrative convenience; it is easier 
to test factual knowledge than anything 
else. 

What is an education (in terms of 
what we do)? The process is something 
like this: (1) The student learns the facts. 
(2) He regurgitates the facts in an ex- 
amination. (3) If he passes the examina- 
tion, an entry is made in the records of 
the college which amounts substantially 
to a faculty license to forget the facts, 
for it is a basic principle of our academic 
system that no student may be placed 
twice in jeopardy for having to know 
the same body of facts. (4) After the 
student has passed through this cycle of 
learning, regurgitation, and forgetting 
twenty times he is educated. Since all the 
world is divided into parcels of knowl- 
edge for which students can be held re- 
sponsible only at the end of the course, 
there is another implication: nobody is 
ever able to learn anything without tak- 
ing a course in it. 

















Education and Intergroup Relations 
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Me an ephemeral emphasis has 
come and gone in education. 
Teachers stil] active can remember when 
they were first challenged by the Palmer 
method of handwriting, the additive 
method of subtraction, homogeneous 
grouping, or the Dalton Plan for indi- 
vidualized instruction. For some years 
after World War I, Teachers College 
gave courses in how to Americanize the 
flood of recent immigrants, During de- 
pression years some states began to re- 
quire that their schools give instruction in 
the Cooperative Movement. Viewing the 
upsurge, in the past dozen years, of edu- 
cational articles, pamphlets, films, talks, 
and workshops on intergroup relations, 
one might first ask whether this, too, will 
swiftly run its course as another educa- 
tional fad—inspired, of course, by the 
highest motives. 

Intergroup or intercultural education— 
the terms are often used synonymously 
—is a delayed response to social changes 
which have been taking place outside the 
school. Unlike some other innovations it 
is not primarily a pedagogical proposal, 
not the creation of some one influential 
personality, and not a response to a small 
pressure group. Education in intergroup 
relations has been forced upon us by some 
of the most rapid and dynamic social al- 
terations of our time. To forecast the 
future of this educational enterprise we 
must study its social base. We may find 


that our schools have once again come 
too late with too little. 

Mounting evidence of coming changes 
in the pattern of Negro-white relations in 
this country led a farsighted Carnegie 
Corporation under the leadership of 
Frederick P. Keppel in 1937 to invite the 
distinguished Swedish social scientist, 
Gunnar Myrdal, to undertake several 
years of study of our American dilemma. 
World War II suddenly intensified the 
demand for national unity. At the same 
time Hitler’s vicious regime shocked us 
into awareness of the almost incredible 
extremes to which prejudice might lead. 
The accelerated movement of Negro 
workers into northern cities brought 
many tensions and occasional riots. A 
spate of official committees arose, ap- 
pointed by mayors and governors to try 
to find ways of improving intergroup re- 
lations. Fair employment legislation and 
court decisions against discriminatory 
practices introduced further changes. 
Civic agencies, race organizations, reli- 
gious congresses and committees, confer- 
ences for democracy, research bureaus on 
human relations, and coordinating coun- 
cils all concerned with intergroup coop- 
eration arose by scores and hundreds. This 
social ferment was inevitably felt in edu- 
cation. Curriculum materials were pre- 
pared to give children and adolescents a 
better understanding of the races of man- 
kind and the problems of living together. 
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The Springfield Plan received wide pub- 
licity. Rachel Davis DuBois experimented 
in her Intercultural Education Workshop 
and other projects, with new techniques 
for overcoming pupil and teacher ethno- 
centrism. Articles on intergroup or inter- 
cultural education appeared in almost 
every educational journal. Workshops to 
prepare teachers were organized, some by 
the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, many by local school systems and 
colleges. The American Council on Edu- 
cation undertook in 1945 a four-year pro- 
ject known as Intergroup Education in 
Cooperating Schools. Professor Theodore 
Brameld published in 1946 the results of 
a year’s survey of what various public 
schools were doing to meet problems of 
minority groups. The Bureau for Inter- 
cultural Education set up a field staff to 
assist schools in developing stronger pro- 
grams. Teachers College, from 1948 to 
1952, Offered special professional training 
to prospective leaders in the area of inter- 
group relations. 

The social changes are, however, more 
far-reaching than have been our educa- 
tional proposals. In the field of race rela- 
tions, it may be doubted whether any na- 
tion at any time in the history of the 
world has changed established patterns as 
rapidly as has the United States in the 
past fifteen years. The war, as seems usu- 
ally true of wars, only accelerated a de- 
velopment already w ell under way. The 
postwar leadership of the United States 
in world affairs has made it imperative 
that all barriers of discrimination against 
our own citizens of Jewish, Oriental, o 
Spanish background or of darker skin 
color, be rooted out if we are to retain 
moral respect. The Supreme Court deci- 
sion of 1954 against racial segregation in 
schools has given added impetus to other 
related social changes. The probability is 
that the rate of change in race relations 


is still rising. Programs designed to help 
school administrators, teachers, guidance 
personnel, curriculum makers, pupils, and 
parents in their adjustment to these 
changes seem likely to be more rather 
than less in demand. 

If we focus upon religious or social 
class differences rather than upon race 
differences, we discover other impressive 
social changes in progress. Membership 
in religious organizations increased 34 per 
cent during the decade from 1940 to 
1950, while the population rose only 15 
per cent. Sales of religious books have 
risen much more rapidly than have sales 
of other non-fiction. The Roman Catholic 
population has increased notably in some 
urban sections. A generation ago, New 
York City was about one-third Catholic; 
today a majority has at least nominal al- 
legiance to the Catholic faith. The cen- 
turies-old struggle between advocates of 
church-run schools and advocates of sec- 
ular public schools has been renewed with 
vigor. A_ sociological study recently 
showed that during the decade from 1939 
to 1949, controversial items centered 
upon Catholic-Protestant issues in both 
America, a Catholic journal, and the 
Christian Century, a Protestant publica- 
tion, more than doubled in frequency. : 
The parochial school population in all 
cities of Massachusetts rose from 32 per 
cent in 1938 to 44 per cent in 1950, and 
in a number of cities the students in 
Catholic parochial schools now outnum- 
ber the students in public schools. There 
is clear evidence in social psychological 
studies that segregation, whether by re- 
ligion or by race, tends toward in-group 
solidarity and a corresponding alienation 
from or potential hostility toward the 
out-group. 

Social class is not a new phenomenon. 


tJ. J. Kane, “Protestant-Catholic Tensions.” 
American Sociological Review. 16: 663-72. 1951. 
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More than a century ago it was observed 
in a noted document that “the history of 
all hitherto existing society is the history 
of class struggles.” The aspiration of 
many Americans toward a society in 
which the generally abundant distribution 
of goods and a high degree of mobility on 
the occupational ladder should make class 
differences insignificant has been chal- 
lenged by such studies as those of Mid- 
dletown,? Deep South,’ Yankee City,‘ 
Plainville,’ Jonesville,6 and Elmtown." 
Communities large and small in every sec- 
tion of the country are stratified in ways 
which affect the life chances of youth. 
Efforts of educators to help pupils estab- 
lish friendships across class lines have 
brought disappointing results, demon- 
strating the power of community class 
lines to penetrate the walls of the most 
democratically oriented schoolrooms. 
So long as universal education meant 
only a few years of the three R’s in the 
elementary school for children from the 
working classes, class differences did not 


emerge as a major complication in educa- 
tion. They have achieved prominence to- 
day because of our unprecedented social 
experiment in trying to provide a high 


school education for “all American 
youth.” Adolescents from urban and ru- 
ral slum neighborhoods may always have 
had an acceptance of profane language, 


2R.S. Lynd and H.M. Lynd, Middletown 
(New York, Harcourt Brace, 1929); Middle- 
town in Transition (Harcourt Brace, 1937). 

* Allison Davis, B.B. Gardner, and M.R. 
Gardner, Deep South (Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1941). See also John Dollard, 
Caste and Class in a Southern Town (New 
York, Harper & Brothers, 1937). 

*W. Lloyd Warner, and P.S. Lunt, The So- 
cial Life of a Modern Community (New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1941). 

® James West (pseud.), Plainville, U.S.A. 
(New York, Columbia University Press, 1945). 

®W. Lloyd Warner, Democracy in Jonesville 
(New York, Harper & Brothers, 1949). 

7 A.B. Hollingshead, Elsmtown’s Youth (New 
York, John Wiley and Sons, 1950). 


overt aggression, and heterosexual rela- 
tionships which clashed with middle-class 
norms, but books like Blackboard Jungle 
weren't written until middle-class teach- 
ers, equipped with a curriculum origi- 
nally designed for a leisure class and with 
incentives appropriate to middle-class as- 
pirations, found themselves confronted 
by vigorous young men and women who 
weren't buying anything of the kind. No 
other country has ever kept so many of 
its adolescents for so long in schools; yet 
in few if any other modern nations does 
one find such distaste among adults for 
any activities reported to be “educa- 
tional” and such virulent anti-intellectual- 
ism. If Davis is correct in his assertion*® that 
for the one-third of all American children 
who come from lower lower-class levels, 
school experience is one long misery of 
frustration and failure, what must be ex- 
pected when we undertake to prolong 
this devastating encounter through the 
teen-age years? 

This brief review of changing patterns 
in our society as we attempt integration 
across race lines, face the implications of 
communities where only a minority of 
children attend public schools, and con- 
front a population in high school differ- 
ent from any which secondary education 
in any country has ever known before, 
suggests not only a continuing need for 
study of the role of education in inter- 
group relations, but also the serious di- 
mensions of our problems. 

Some educators have appeared to think 
of intergroup relations in a superficially 
social way. They have organized school 
assembly programs and festivals which 
reflect approval of various national cos- 
tumes and customs; they have arranged 
an exchange of pleasant visits with pupils 


* Allison Davis, Social-Class Influences Upon 
Learning (Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1948). 
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of another race, they have presented 
plays and pageants in which arms are 
linked to symbolize harmonious brother- 
hood. All well and good. Children’s 
growth must begin where children are. 
Understanding good-will movements and 
joining in cooperative group projects are 
steps in the right direction. But they are 
tiny steps and not commensurate with the 
present need. 

The sober fact is that the principal 
threat today to the continued develop- 
ment of public education lies in possible 
failure to solve major problems of inter- 
group relations. Legislatures of several 
states have already enacted laws express- 
ing a determination to abolish public 
schools rather than desegregate them. 
Congress seems unable to provide Federal 
aid to education, however great the need 
may be, because of the unresolved con- 
troversy over public tax aid to parochial 
schools. Several predominantly Roman 
Catholic cities of New England have al- 
ready reduced their per-pupil expendi- 
ture in public schools below that of cities 
in any other section of the country. And 
only a few weeks ago a group of high 
school administrators in New York City 
publicly bemoaned to the Board of Edu- 
cation their inability to conceive a pro- 
gram really suited to those lower-class 
adolescents who are unresponsive to book 
learning. 

It is our thesis that the methods devel- 
oped by and associated with intergroup 
education in the past are inadequate for 
the grave intergroup dissensions of today. 
We have shared the error of those who 
have thought that stopping fights on the 
play ground might help to prevent devas- 
tating international atomic wars. We con- 
front profound political struggles, but our 
techniques have often resembled those of 
the famous Helen Hokinson club ladies. 

Negro-white relations today have 


passed beyond the stage when some so- 
cial science units on Negro history or 
heroes could be thought to do much to- 
ward meeting the present predicament. 
The six-week workshops analyzed by 
Taba,’ who claims that “people who were 
considered unchangeable, did change,” 
seem to have been effective mainly in 
such ways as leading teachers to give 
more attention to sociometric patterns in 
their classroom, to plan social activities 
cutting across racial lines, to give talks to 
community groups, and to broaden their 
own circle of friends, These are surely 
good gains, but they were achieved with 
selected teachers whose attitudes were 
favorable before they came to the work- 
shops and who were already committed 
to projects furthering understanding and 
cooperation. They tell us little about 
what to try with Mississippi legislators 
and their constituencies. Conflict between 
the Roman Catholic view of education 
and that which underlies the comprehen- 
sive public high school is unlikely to be 
resolved by the appearance of a priest, a 
rabbi, and a Protestant clergyman on the 
same platform during Brotherhood Week. 

Barriers to effective communication be- 
tween middle-class teachers and lower- 
class pupils and parents may prove even 
more resistant than barriers between Ne- 
groes and white people of similar social 
class. 

Perhaps it would be well to re-examine 
the procedures which have been success- 
ful in a modest way in the best existing 
programs of education for intercultural 
cooperation. Are these techniques good 
enough that an extension of them to more 
pupils for more of the time might be ex- 
pected to make a substantial impact upon 
the basic conflicts which divide our so- 


® Hilda Taba, Leadership Training in Inter- 
group Education (Washington, D. C., American 
Council on Education, 1953). 
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ciety and threaten sometimes to destroy 
public education itself? Or do the present 
cleavages of class, religion, and race call 
for more drastic changes in our educa- 
tional approach? Let us consider three 
specific questions. 

1. What, if anything, can schools and 
colleges now do which might well trans- 
form white racists—not all of whom, by 
any means, live in the South—who find 
the thought of Negro and white children 
sitting side by side in a kindergarten 
circle or joining as youths in a folk-danc- 
ing evening so intolerable? 

2. What, if anything, can schools and 
colleges now do which might bring a 
meeting of minds between those who, in 
deep conviction, believe that religious 
tolerance, mutual respect of vocational 
groups, and the foundations for demo- 
cratic living can best be built in a uni- 
fied public school, and those who, in 
equally deep conviction, believe that edu- 
cation must be expressly integrated with 
what they regard as the revealed and final 
truth about God’s Will for man? Out of 
centuries of bloody religious conflict have 
we learned any promising approaches? 

3. What, if anything, can schools and 
colleges now do which might be expected 
to integrate the young roughnecks of the 


working class, the neat and repressed 
paragons of the middle class, and the con- 
descending offspring of the privileged 
ruling coterie into one community of un- 
derstanding and cooperation? 


We may not achieve adequate answers 
but we shall sureiy transcend any shallow 
and trivial view of intergroup relations 
which might leave us complacent about 
what is being done in our very best 
schools of today. We shall have to talk, 
not about modest additions to our pres- 
ent program, but about basic transforma- 
tions of our curriculum, our processes of 
teacher selection, and the whole concep- 
tion of public education. We shall be 
considering rather less what goes on in 
classrooms with children, and more the 
forces which today mold mass and elite 
adult attitudes and tip the balance of po- 
litical power. We shall be thinking, in ap- 
praising the impact of an institution like 
Teachers College, not about a special de- 
partment or offering in intergroup rela- 
tions, but about the need of all educa- 
tional leaders for reorientation and for 
skills of statesmanship. The disparity be- 
tween the dimensions of our previous 
programs and our present problems is 
formidable. 
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army the last five or six years a num- 
ber of psychiatrists who had be- 
come dissatisfied with the traditional clin- 
ical approach to problems of emotional 
disturbances had turned to public health 
workers, particularly to epidemiologists, 
and also to social scientists for assistance 
in developing approaches to prevention 
and mental health maintenance. Mindful 
of the great contributions which public 
health thinking has made toward the con- 
trol of contagious disease, we believed 
that the basic orientation of public health 
workers might be useful for mental health 
problems also. This means that the psychi- 
atrist, turning away from exclusive con- 
cern with individual patients for purposes 
of therapy, had to concern himself with 
populations and social groupings, learn 
about incidence and prevalence of dis- 
orders, study the natural history of the 
development of typical emotional dis- 
orders from the earliest beginnings to 
classical cases, and, what is most import- 
ant, had to concern himself with com- 
munity-wide measures which might con- 
tribute to the maintenance of good mental 
health and prevent emotional disorganiza- 
tion. 

In the search for social events or situa- 
tions which, it could be predicted with 
reasonable assurance, would be followed 
by an emotional disturbance in a consid- 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


erable portion of a population we turned 
to the study of bereavement reactions. 
States of acute grief are well known to 
the clinician from the social histories of 
patients with a variety of illnesses, especi- 
ally such psychosomatic disorders as ul- 
cerative colitis or rheumatoid arthritis. 
Bereavement also seemed to be an im- 
portant factor that interfered with recov- 
ery from severe burns after the Coconut 
Grove fire in Boston. Our inquiry was 
concerned with the consequences of be- 
reavement in the normal population which 

ordinarily would not come to the physi- 
cian but would be known to clergymen, 
social agencies, and undertakers. A review 
of reactions to bereavement led us to dis- 
tinguish normal grief reactions from mor- 
bid forms of this reaction, the latter re- 
vealing a good many disturbances of 
mental processes as w ell as of the functions 
of visceral organs. Some of these were 
severe enough to require hospitalization 
and a few of them led to death in spite 
of medical intervention, the outcome 
being either suicide or fatal disease. 

In the course of this investigation, we 
made two types of observation which 
were highly significant in the develop- 
ment of our thinking about reactions to 
crises. The first referred to the absence of 
grief in certain individuals in the face of 
a loss which, according to all evidence, 
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was of real severity. It seems that there 
is a mechanism with physiological and 
psychological components which blocks 
the normal reaction which should follow 
a distressing event such as the loss of a 
loved one. A number of persons in whom 
this happened were seen to succumb to 
severe emotional disturbances when sub- 
sequent experiences involved a reminder 
of the original loss. It seemed clear that it 
might be useful for those individuals who 
have access to bereaved people to develop 
a preventive function if they would learn 
how to recognize and to deal with abnor- 
mal reactions to the stress of bereavement, 
including the absence of the expected re- 
sponse. 

The second type of observation was 
concerned with the details of the psycho- 
logical processes which are often referred 
to as grief work or mourning. It became 
possible to distinguish these processes in 
successful grievers in comparison with the 
victims of morbid grief reactions. A cer- 
tain amount of real suffering and preoccu- 
pation with the image of the deceased, 
and in addition loss of appetite and gastro- 
intestinal upsets, sleep disturbances, ex- 
cessive fatigue, and inability to apply one- 
self to the ordinary tasks of the day were 
regularly present in successful mourning. 
For the completion of the grief process 
it also appeared necessary to fulfill a psy- 
chological task, namely, the piece-by- 
piece review of a series of emotionally 
significant shared experiences involving 
the deceased person. When this psycho- 
logical work was missing the mourning 
process was not usually brought to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. A good many mourn- 
ers were instead preoccupied with the 
hostility, guilt, and frustration engendered 
by the loss, or they were so intolerant of 
the pain and misery which go with grief 
work that they would avoid being re- 
minded of the deceased, or found them- 


selves unable to remember the image of 
the deceased. In this case one might notice 
the pseudo success of the delayed re- 
sponse, or real impairment of personality 
functions resembling psychoneuroses or 
even psychoses. 

From these experiences we concluded 
that it might be profitable for investiga- 
tion and useful for the development of 
preventive efforts to construct the con- 
ceptual frame of reference around the 
concept of an emotional crisis, as exem- 
plified by bereavement reactions. The 
significant aspects of this way of thinking 
are as follows: Certain inevitable events 
in the course of the life cycle of every in- 
dividual can be described as hazardous 
situations (for example, bereavement, 
other changes in the significant social or- 
bit of a given individual, the birth of a 
child, marriage, involving leaving home 
and a permanent new relationship, and at 
a less intimate level entrance into school 
or job, or moving from one place to an- 
other). For each of these situations it was 
postulated that emotional strain would be 
generated, that stress would be experi- 
enced, and that a series of adaptive mech- 
anisms would be called into operation 
which might lead either to mastery of 
the new situation ( well- -adaptive re- 
sponses) or to failure and more or less 
lasting impairment to function (mal- 
adaptive responses). While such situations 
create stress for all the people who are 
exposed to them, they become crises for 
those individuals who by personality, 
previous experience, or other factors in 
the present situation are especially vulner- 
able to this stress and whose emotional 
resources are taxed beyond their usual 
adaptive resources. In either case there 
might be evidence of disturbances, but the 
disturbances involved in well-adaptive re- 
sponses would have a different meaning 
from those in the mal-adaptive responses, 
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the latter being evidence of disintegration 
and the former being an inevitable by- 
product of the well-adaptive process. Be- 
cause of the serious consequences of mal- 
adaptive responses it seemed promising to 
study the details of adaptive processes in 
a variety of crises situations. 


Opportunities for this kind of study 
offered themselves as part of the work of 
a mental health agency which was de- 
veloped in a Boston suburb six years ago. 

This agency was designed to explore 
possibilities for preventive work when 
emotional disturbances occurred in fam- 
ilies or other groups in the community, to 
discover early danger signals for later 
more serious disturbances, and to deter- 
mine auspicious times in the life of the 
community and its citizens when future 
crises might be anticipated and untoward 
reactions might be prevented. An organi- 
zation was developed which furnished a 
staff of resource people to a series of citi- 
zens’ committees concerned with various 
aspects of mental health. This led to a 
joint planning with members of the vari- 
ous “care-taking professions” in the com- 
munity—the physicians, clergymen, edu- 
cators, social agencies, and law-enforce- 
ment personnel. With each of these 
professions typical predicaments or crises 
in which those seeking help turned to 
them were discussed, and an effort was 
made to circumscribe the possible partici- 
pant role of the mental health worker. 
Also discussed were the typical solutions 
which various professions had developed 
for emotional problems encountered in 
their practice, for instance, the difference 
in the daily work of the nurse and the so- 
cial worker as determined by the mobility 
of the former and the stationary work of 
the latter, and by the differences in the 
status hierarchy of both professions. 


II! 


The role of the mental health worker 
evolved in four distinct directions. First, 
the mental health agency serves as a re- 
ceiving station for those problems which 
other professions cannot handle. Such 
problems are subjected to an analysis of 
the situation in which the problem oc- 
curred, the number of people involved, 
which member of the group had been 
most vulnerable to the hazardous situa- 
tion, and which member of the group had 
been a carrier of emotional disturbance by 
exercising a pathogenic effect on other 
members. The inquiry further concerned 
itself with any changes in the social situa- 
tion, such as arrivals and departures of 
significant persons, or changes in role dis- 
tribution, or status problems within the 
group. In some problems straight therapy 
was needed because of an established dis- 
ease. In most situations it was possible to 
rely on the adaptive resources of the 
group with a minimum of “preventive 
intervention.” 

The second type of mental health work 
is concerned with the variety of predica- 
ments which were being handled more or 
less successfully by other professions. 
Here it was often possible, by “mental 
health consultation,” to help the profes- 
sional worker to more effective analysis 
of the crisis and to a solution of the emo- 
tional problem of his client, parishioner, 
or pupil. It soon became clear that at 
times of crisis the problem is not inherent 
in the client alone but also involves con- 
siderable stress for the consultee and for 
the administrative organization of which 
the professional worker asking for help 
is a part. Indeed, much of the training in 
consultation work concerns itself with 
the right approach to the professional 
worker who asks for help. Questions such 
as these must be asked: What has made 
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the worker “vulnerable” to the behavior 
of the client so that he has to ask for ex- 
pert help? What are his special defenses 
which have been disturbed by this situa- 
tion? And how can he best be helped to 
use his own professional resources more 
effectively to solve the problem? The 
mental health worker does not teach psy- 
chotherapy to other professions but tries 
to enrich their specific professional atti- 
tude and activity with insight concerning 
the nature of crises and reactions to crises, 
including their own. 

The third function of the mental health 
worker is concerned with the social or- 
ganization and administrative arrange- 
ments, such as curriculum planning in 
schools and social activities in churches, 
which may lead to situations involving 
emotional stress for the members of the 
social system. This participation in cur- 
riculum planning is designed to anticipate 
crises and reduce the number of hazard- 
ous situations. In this context the mental 
health worker has to scrutinize his own 
role in the system: Does his presence as a 
representative of an external health 
agency disturb the equilibrium within the 
system? Does his work with the teacher 
lead to crises involving the administrator 
or the parents? Does his work with the 
pastor lead to conflict with the church 
board or with the parishioners? Aware- 
ness of the total social system in which 
consultation problems occur must pre- 
cede any effort to solve a crisis in a small 
segment of such a system. 

The last function of the mental health 
worker is concerned with more system- 
atic efforts to teach what he already knows 
and to win from various professional 
groups with whom he consults coopera- 
tion in designing studies by which new 
knowledge can be gained about typical 
reactions to crises and about techniques 
of making insight concerning successful, 


weil-adaptive responses available to vic- 
tims of similar crises in the future. This 
led to two kinds of studies. The first 
tried to gain information about the kind 
of problems commonly encountered by 
the profession with various subgroups of 
individuals under their care. This in turn 
led to a problem census for variwus pro- 
fessions: What predicaments were en- 
countered by the physician and psychia- 
trist in contrast to the clergyman? What 
predicaments are typically reported by 
teachers at various age levels of the child- 
ren? Do different teachers with different 
personalities have different levels of per- 
ception or different kinds of problems? 
Are certain problems more commonly 
encountered at the beginning of the year 
than at the end of the year? Does the 
arrival of a new administrator alter the 
pattern of request for consultation? And 
finally, Does the consultation process it- 
self affect the kind and frequency of 
problems concerning which consultation 
is requested? 

The second type of study attempted to 
focus on characteristic situations faced 
by every child at the beginning of his life 
cycle and by adults at critical periods of 
growth, maturity, and old age which are 
likely to become crises for vulnerable 
persons. This was a natural development 
from bereavement studies which were 
done jointly with clergymen as part of 
the consultation process, and with phy- 
sicians when problems of terminal care 
for persons with incurable sickness were 
discussed. In the school system it seemed 
that a systematic study of the reactions to 
the transition from one social system to 
another, involving a change of role and 
group status, would offer opportunities 
for study. In this way the transition of 
the young child from his family into 
kindergarten and first grade can be 
viewed as a hazard to vulnerable partici- 
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pants—both the children and the parents 
and, indeed, the teacher who may have 
special personality responses to certain 
types of children and parents. Group 
meetings with the parents of children 
who just entered school showed interest- 
ing uniformities in parental reaction to 
this event. 

At the other end of school life, in the 
transition from high school to a profes- 
sional school, a hospital school of nursing 
gave the opportunity to study the adap- 
tive processes involved in the transition 
toward the role of a nurse. What are the 
typical emotional strains encountered by 
these young women? What induces so 
many of them to drop out of a nursing 
career? Systematic group sessions with 
nursing students, carried on by a mental 
health worker in the local hospital, indi- 
cated that entering into a professional 
school presents a considerable hazard to 
vulnerable persons whose adaptive re- 
sources do not match the psychological 

efforts necessary to meet the frustrations 
engendered by false expectations, the 
grief resulting from leaving behind family 
and home, the anxieties stimulated by the 
relative intimacy of living together in 2 
residential program, and the confusion re- 
sulting from comparisons between the 
ideal role of the nurse and the actual role 
behavior encountered. 


IV 


At first glance it may seem that efforts 
to relate such relatively minor strains as 
entering kindergarten or nursing school 
to major crises such as severe bereave- 
mer.ts or even disasters involving masses 
of people (the Coconut Grove fire, or 
tornadoes and floods, or the disruption of 
family life caused by an epidemic of 
poliomyelitis) may be of no use to the 

mental health worker. However, a review 
of the observations made at the time of 


such disaster, and particularly a recent 
study during the polio epidemic in Bos- 
ton, indicate that the concept of crisis 
involving a system of social relationships 
with disturbed equilibrium, differential 
hazard to individuals of different person- 
ality, and a sequence of well-adaptive or 
mal-adaptive responses observable in the 
participant in this crisis is of real help not 
only for understanding the behavior of 
the patients, the care-taking personnel, 
the patients’ families, and the community, 
but also for administrative planning to 
meet the inevitable expressions of the 
adaptive responses in all these people. 
Vv 

Quite as consequential for subsequent 
adjustment as these large disasters are on 
vulnerable people are certain crises in the 
lives of young children which have been 
overlooked for a long time because they 
were not recognized as crises. The effect 
of tonsillectomies and other forms of 
minor surgery on children of critical ages 
has been studied by David Levy and by a 
team at the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital, indicating severe mal-adaptive re- 
actions in some children. The long-range 
consequences of protracted maternal sep- 
aration in the first year of life have been 
described in detail by John Bowlby and 
Rene Spitz. This latter work, which 
shows that personality development of 
children separated from their mothers at 
critical ages may be severly impaired, has 
led to important changes i in the prevailing 
administrative patterns in children’s hos- 
pitals with respect to visits from the 
mothers. This is one example of the effect 
on administrative planning of growing 
knowledge concerning crises and their 
preventable consequences. A great deal of 
work can be done and must be done at 
the level of well-baby clinics. The nurse 
who is educated in mental] health will find 
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many opportunities to witness family 
crises and to foster well-adaptive re- 
sponses. Gerald Caplan at the present 
time is carrying on a systematic study in 
a Boston health center of family responses 
to certain stressful conditions attending 
childbirth such as premature birth, ille- 
gitimacy, the birth of twins, and the 
presence of chronic disease in the family. 


SUMMARY 


I have tried to show how the concept 
of crisis has been useful in mental health 
work from the point of view of both 
practice and investigation. Since mental 
health work includes sharing of basic con- 
cepts with other care-taking professions, 
particularly the educators, the concept of 
crisis might well be redefined with re- 
spect to problems of education. 

Teachers often use this term in its 
broader meaning when they refer to an 
emergency situation involving decisions 
about alternate solutions to a problem. 
For the present discussion educators 
might accept the more restricted meaning 
given to this concept by mental health 
workers. 

The following considerations are im- 
portant: 

1. Hazardous environmental circum- 
stances. These are environmental condi- 
tions or events which involve a danger to 
the emotional equilibrium of a significant 
proportion of people. 

2. Crisis. For those persons whose in- 
ternal psychic patterns make a situation 
especially meaningful emotionally, a crisis 
may develop. 

3. Emotional disequilibrium. People are 
thought of as usually being in emotional 
equilibrium. In any ordinary life circum- 


stance involving changes in the relation- 
ship of internal and external psychic 
forces the person may temporarily fall 
into a state of unstable equilibrium but 
will spontaneously return to his previous 
state as a result of complex bio-psycholo- 
gical control mechanisms. A very con- 
siderable range of adjustments in states of 
minor disequilibrium occur in daily life. 
In a crisis situation, however, a special 
meaning of the environmental circum- 
stances upsets the structuring of intra- 
psychic forces. During this period there 
may be a realignment of forces and this 
will lead to a new state of equilibrium 
which often differs from the former. 

The main factor influencing emotional 
equilibrium is the interplaying of inter- 
personal relationships between the indi- 
vidual and emotionally significant people 
in his life orbit. 

At times of crises we expect to find a 
realignment of social interaction between 
the individual and those around him. 

4. Adaptive mechanisms. The crisis 
stimulates the individual and those around 
him to efforts to master the emotional 
disequilibrium by adaptive devices. These 
may be defensive maneuvers to seek pro- 
tection from the emotional disturbance or 
efforts at reconstruction leading to a so- 
lution of the problem (mal-adaptive and 
well-adaptive responses). 

5. Specific adaptive responses. Specific 
crises lead to specific adaptive responses 
which can be studied and taught. 

6. At times of crises, the persons in- 
volved are particularly susceptible to 
other disturbing influences, but they are 
also particularly accessible to clarification 
and helpful advice by the mental health 
consultant. 
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its immaturities and its brashness, has 
advanced mightily in recent decades. 
From a concern with observation and 
measurement, it has moved toward be- 
coming an “if-then” science. By this I 
mean it has become more concerned with 
the discernment and discovery of lawful 
relationships such as that if certain condi- 
tions exist, then certain behaviors will 
predictably follow. 

I believe that few people are aware of 
the breadth, depth, and extent of the ad- 
vances in psychology and the behavioral 
sciences, and still fewer seem to be aware 
of the profound social, political, eco- 
nomic, ethical, philosophical, and educa- 
tional problems posed by these advances. 
In this discussion I should like to focus 
on the educational implications of these 
advances in the science of psychology 
(which inevitably will involve me in 
some concern with the philosophical im- 
plications as well) and to review a few 
selected examples of what I mean by the 
increased ability of psychology to under- 
stand and predict or control behavior. 
Each illustration I will give is supported 
by reasonably rigorous and adequate re- 
search, though like all scientific findings, 
each is open to modification or correction 
through more exact or imaginative future 
studies. 


os science of psychology, in spite of 


What, then, are some of the behaviors 
or learnings for which we now know 
how to supply the antecedent conditions? 


We know how to set up the conditions 
under which many members of a group 
will report judgments which are contrary 
to the evidence of their senses. They 
will, for example, report that Figure A 
covers a larger area than Figure B, when 
the evidence of their senses plainly indi- 
cates that the reverse is true, Experiments 
by Asch [2],* later refined and improved 
by Crutchfield [7], show that when a 
person is led to believe that everyone else 
in the group sees B as larger than A, then 
he has a strong tendency to go along with 
this judgment, and in many instances does 
so with a real belief in his false report. 


We know a great deal about how to 
establish con.“tions which will influence 
consumer responses and/or public opin- 
ion. | refer you to the advertisements in 
any magazine, or to the TV program, 
“The $64,000 Question,” and the sales of 
the sponsor’s lipsticks. 


We know how to influence the buying 
behavior of individuals by setting up con- 
ditions which provide satisfaction for 
needs of which they are unconscious, but 
which we have been able to determine. 

* Figures in brackets apply to references on 


pages 321-22. 
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It has been shown that some women who 
do not buy instant coffee because of “a 
dislike for its flavor” actually dislike it at 
a subconscious level because it is associ- 
ated in their minds with laziness, spend- 
thrift qualities, and being a poor house- 
keeper [12]. This type of study has led 
to sales campaigns based upon appealing 
to the unconscious motives of the indi- 
vidual—his unknown sexual, aggressive, 
or dependent desires. 


We know how to predict which mem- 
bers of an organization will be trouble- 
some and delinquent. On the basis of a 
paper and pencil test, Gough [11] has 
predicted which department store em- 
ployees will be unreliable and dishonest 
or otherwise difficult. He freely states 
that it is quite possible to identify, with a 
good deal of accuracy, the potential 
troublemakers of any organized group. 

This ability to identify troublemakers 
is only an extension of the knowledge we 
have about prediction in other fields— 


predicting which individual is most likely 
to become a good salesman, or typesetter, 
or physician, or student in college. 


We know how to provide conditions in 
a work group, whether in industry or in 
education, which will be followed by in- 
creased productivity, originality, and mo- 
rale. Conversely we know how to pro- 
vide the conditions which lead to low 
productivity and low morale. Studies by 
Coch and French [5], and by Katz, Mac- 
coby, and Morse [13] show in general 
that when workers in industyy participate 
in planning and decisions, and when they 
are not supervised in a suspicious or au- 
thoritarian way, production and morale 
increase, The reverse conditions produce 
a reverse effect. A study reported by 
Corey [6] indicates that when the leader 
of a teacher group acts in a manner which 
is understanding, and which facilitates 


participation, the group is more produc- 
tive in making and carrying through 
plans. 


We know how to provide the condi- 
tions of leadership which will be followed 
by personality growth in the members of 
the group, as well as by increased pro- 
ductivity and improved group spirit. 
Richard [14], in his experience as man- 
ager of an industrial plant, and Gordon 
[10], in his study of leadership of a work- 
shop, have shown that where the leader 
or leaders hold the attitudes customarily 
thought of as therapeutic, the results are 
good. In other words, if the leader is un- 
derstanding, acceptant, and permissive to- 
ward his group and also acceptant of his 
own feelings in the situation, then the 
members of the group show evidence of 
personality growth and function more ef- 
fectively and with better spirit. 


We know how to provide the psy cho- 
logical conditions in the classroom which 
will result not only in the usual learning 
of academic content, but in improved 
personal adjustment as well. Studies by 
Asch [1] and Faw [8] show that if the 
attitudes of the teacher are similar to 
those described above for the leader, and 
hence responsible participation by the 
student is permitted and encouraged, then 
academic learning proceeds about as usual 
as measured by conventional tests, and 
personal growth and adjustment improve 
significantly. 


We know how to provide an inter- 
personal relationship with qualities such 
that it enables the individual to meet stress 
with more serenity, less anxiety. Thet- 
ford [19], in an experiment with group 
therapy, and Faw [9g], in a recent study 
of teacher-pupil relationships in the class- 
room, came to similar conclusions, though 
using very different methods and instru- 
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ments. When individuals—clients or stu- 
dents—have experienced for a time a re- 
lationship of warmth, understanding, and 
acceptance, they are able to meet stress 
situations with less physiological upset 
and quicker recovery of physiological 
balance [Thetford] and are less upset 
psychologically by the stress [Faw]. 


We know the attitudes which, if pro- 
vided by a counselor or a therapist, will 
be predictably followed by certain con- 
structive personality and behavior changes 
in the client. Studies which in recent 
years have been completed in the field of 
psychotherapy justify this statement. [ 17, 
15, 16] The findings from these studies 
may be very briefly summarized in the 
following terms: 

If the therapist provides a relationship 
in which he is (a) genuine, internally 
consistent, (b) acceptant, prizing the 
client as a person of worth; (c) empathi- 
cally understanding of the client’s private 
world; then the client becomes (a) more 
realistic in his self-perceptions; (b) more 
confident and self-directing; (c) more 
positively valued by himself; (d) less 
likely to repress elements of his experi- 
ence; (€) more mature, socialized, and 
adaptive in his behavior; (f) more like 
the healthy, integrated, well-functioning 
person in his personality structure. 

It is obvious that the essence of these 
findings in the field of therapy is closely 
related to the three previous illustrations. 


We now know how, 1 believe, to dis- 
integrate a man’s personality structure, 
dissolving his self-confidence, destroying 
the concept he has of bimself, and making 
him completely dependent upon another. 
This example has not been, so far as I 
know, verified by objective research. | 
make this statement after having studied, 
as far as one is able, the methods used in 
preparing prisoners for confession in vari- 


ous purge trials in Russia, and the brain- 
washing procedures applied in Commu- 
nist China. It seems rather evident that 
these methods use many of the principles 
of psychotherapy, but use them in re- 
verse fashion to bring about the disinte- 
gration of the autonomous personality, 
rather than integration. In a curious and 
abhorrent way this tends to validate the 
principles of psychotherapy mentioned 
above, because it indicates that the law- 
fulness of the process of therapy may be 
used to build or destroy personality. 


Ve know how to provide psychologi- 
cal conditions which will produce vivid 
hallucinations and other abnormal reac- 
tions in the thoroughly normal individual 
in the waking state. This knowledge 
came about as the unexpected by- -product 
of research at McGill University [4]. It 
was discovered that if all channels of sen- 
sory stimulation are cut off or muffled, 
abnormal reactions follow. If healthy 
subjects lie relatively motionless, to re- 
duce kinaesthetic stimuli, with eyes 
shielded by translucent goggles which do 
not permit perception, with hearing 
largely stifled by foam-rubber pillows as 
well as by being i in a quiet cubicle, and 
with tactile sensations reduced by cuffs 
over the hands, then hallucinations and 
ideation bearing some resemblance to that 
of the psychotic occur within forty-eight 
hours in many of these subjects. What 
the results would be if the sensory stifling 
were continued longer is not known. 


We know how to influence psycho- 
logical moods, attitudes, and behaviors 
through drugs. For this illustration we 
have stepped over into the rapidly devel- 
oping borderline area between chemistry 
and psychology. From “truth serum,” to 
the chemotherapy now practiced in psy- 
chiatric wards, to drugs for the normal 
citizen there are many ways of changing 
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psychological states. We may take a drug 
to mobilize our energy to cram for an 
exam, ora drug to allay our anxiety about 
the exam. Drugs have reportedly been 
given to soldiers before a battle to elimi- 
nate fear. While much is still unknown in 
this field, Dr. Skinner of Harvard states 
that “In the not-too-distant future, the 
motivational and emotional conditions of 
normal life will probably be maintained 
in any desired state through the use of 
drugs.” [18] 


We know the psychological conditions 
of family life which, if established in a 
home, will tend to produce emotionally 
secure children with many socially valu- 
able characteristics. Here we go to a 
very different field, that of personality 
development in children, for our exam- 
ple. We can measure the attitudes and 
emotional climate which parents are cre- 
ating for their children, and from these 
measurements we can predict that Home 
A will in all probability produce children 
who will grow somewhat brighter over 
the years, will be emotionally secure, 
original, relatively unexcitable; who will 
be liked by their peers, likely to be lead- 
ers, and well-adjusted to adults. On the 
other hand we can predict that Home B 
will be likely to produce emotional, ex- 
citable children, with little emotional 
control, and with less of originality than 
the children from Home A. The studies 
done by Baldwin and others [3] at the 
Fels Research Institute are the basis for 
these statements. Home A is the home in 
which the parents’ attitudes and behav- 
iors cluster in what the investigators have 
termed the category, and 
parental attitudes and behaviors in Home 
B cluster in what they term the “actively 
rejectant”’ 


“democratic” 


group. 


My purpose in the above examples has 
been to point up the wide- ranging power, 


the very diverse potentialities for control 
and prediction, which _ psy chological 
knowledge i is giving us. When we project 
ourselves into the future, and try to imag- 
ine the further developments which will 
inevitably come, the prospect arouses un- 
easiness. Small wonder that Dr. Robert 
Oppenheimer, in speaking of the points of 
similarity between his own profession, 
physics, and the profession of psy chol- 
ogy, says that one of these points “is the 
extent to which our progress will create 
profound problems of decision in the 
public domain. The physicists have been 
quite noisy about their contributions in 
the last decade. The time may well come 

as psychology acquires a sound objec- 
tive corpus of knowledge about human 
behavior and feeling—when the powers 
of control thus made available will pose 
far graver problems than any the physi- 
cists have posed.” t 

Inherent in this development of the 
psychological or behavioral sciences are, 
I believe, two profound questions for 
educators. They are: How do educators 
propose to use these rapidly increasing 
potentialities for influencing and altering 
human learning and human behavior? 
How shall we prepare students to live in 
a world where the possibilities for such 
control of human behavior exist? 

I shall not attempt to answer either of 
these questions, but shall only comment 
on each one. As to how educators pro- 
pose to use this accumulating knowledge, 
I believe it is clear that it will depend en- 
tirely on their philosophy of education, 


as that philosophy is operationally de- 
fined in action. We are rapidly acquiring 
the knowledge and the skills which will 
enable us to turn out passive followers or 
independent citizens. Many teachers and 


' From a speech to the American Psychologi- 
cal Association, San Francisco, September 5, 
19OSs 
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educators, if we take account of their 
actions rather than their words, have the 
former as their goal. They will be able to 
implement this purpose much more ade- 
quately in the future. On the other hand, 
if the aim is to turn out self-directing, 
inquiring minds which will form their 
own judgments as to the truth, then 
knowledge exists which can facilitate this 
purpose also, It will be up to the educa- 
tors, and even more broadly, up to the 
community, to choose the direction in 
which we shall go. 

With regard to how we shall prepare 
students to live in this fearsome future 
world, I believe some of the research I 
have cited suggests possible answers. 

In the investigation by Crutchfield 
[7], it was found that about one-third of 
the responses made by a group of individ- 
uals were strongly influenced by the ma- 
jority opinion, even when that majority 
opinion was clearly false. However, not 
all individuals were equally influenced. 
Some persons were swayed on almost 
every item by what they thought to be a 
solid group opinion, but others were in- 
fluenced scarcely at all. They “called the 
shots as they saw them,” regardless of 
what others might think. 

When Crutchfield analyzed the per- 
sonality characteristics of these two 
groups on the basis of extensive personal- 
ity assessment, the differences were sharp. 
The conforming group, who were swayed 
by the majority opinion, tended to be in- 
dividuals who had little understanding of 
themselves, were defensive, had to put up 
a good “front.” They were rigid, moral- 
istic, and had great respect for authority. 
They were somewhat anxious, guilty, 
suggestible, and unable to tolerate ambig- 
uity. They lacked self-confidence, were 
vacillating, and tended to become con- 
fused under stress. 

The independent group, on the other 


hand, were active, effective, persuasive 
leaders. They were individuals in whom 
others felt confidence, and they had con- 
fidence in themselves. They were natural, 
unaffected, non-defensive, and expressive. 
They were unconventional and adven- 
turous. 

To generalize somewhat speculatively 
from Crutchfield’s study to some of the 
others, I believe it may be tentatively said 
that the individuals who may be most 
easily “managed” through the psycho- 
logical know-how I have tried to sketch 
in this paper are those who are passive, 
rigid, insecure, and authoritarian. On the 
other hand, those who resist being “man- 
aged,” who are able to deal intelligently 
with these possible influences, are confi- 
dent, open, secure, independent, and 
spontancous. 

But here again we face an exciting fact. 
The individuals who were not over- 
whelmed by the majority opinion in 
Crutchfield’s experiment bear a very 
strong resemblance to individuals pro- 
duced in a democratic home atmosphere, 
to workers who have developed in a 
group-centered industrial situation, to 
students who have been exposed to an 
acceptant teacher-pupil relationship, 
clients who have experienced a warm and 
empathic relationship in therapy. In other 
words, we already know to a consider- 
able degree how to provide the condi- 
tions in which such individuals develop. 
And though the reverse evidence is not 
quite so clear, I believe it may be said that 
in large measure we also know how to 
provide the conditions in which the pas- 
sive, insecure followers develop. 

What I have been trying to say is that 
the growing body of knowledge in the 
behavioral sciences gives to our modern 
culture an astonishing power of choice. 
We know how to influence and mold be- 
havior and personality in a great many 
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significant ways. We also have available 
the choice of whether to set the condi- 
tions which develop a suggestible, sub- 
missive, unsure individual who can be 
easily influenced to behave in any way 
that “we” think wise, or the conditions 
which will develop an open, adaptive, in- 
dependent, free-thinking, self-respecting 
individual. It is this latter person who will 
perhaps be able to use with intelligence 
and sensitivity to human values the enor- 
mous powers which the physical and be- 
havioral sciences are putting at his dis- 
posal. The issue of what choice to make 
in this regard constitutes, I believe, the 
challenge of tomorrow both for educa- 
tion and for our whole culture. 

It might well be pointed out that with 
few exceptions the psychological know- 
how which I have sketched has not been 
widely used or exploited by society. 
Hence it might seem that the challenge as 
I have described it is greatly exaggerated. 

It is quite true that this knowledge has 
not been widely used. In this respect the 
status of the phy sical sciences is very dif- 
ferent from that of the behavioral sci- 
ences. The physical sciences have become 
so greatly respected that if scientists from 
these fields report that they can create a 
satellite in space, the only question in the 
public mind is, How soon will it be done? 
There is no tendency to scoff at the pos- 
sibility, as the public in 1906 scoffed at 
the Wright brothers’ “ridiculous” predic- 
tions that a machine could fly. As of 1955 
the behavioral sciences occupy, in the 
public mind, a status similar to that of the 
physical sciences in 1906. The commu- 
nity does not as yet believe that the be- 
havioral sciences can achieve results. Yet 
this attitude is changing with remarkable 
rapidity. Who would have supposed, a 
few years ago, that our military forces 
would invest millions of dollars in re- 
search in the behavioral sciences, that in- 


dustrial leaders would employ consultants 
whose main task is to provide a thera- 
peutic relationship for the executives, that 
research in consumer attitudes would be a 
big business? 

So I conclude that knowledge in the 
science of psychology will in the near 
future be used and exploited as fully as 
knowledge in the physical sciences is used 
today. The challenge for educators is un- 
real only if we are looking a year or two 
ahead. From the long view I know of no 
problem holding greater potentiality of 
grow th and of destruction than the ques- 
tion of how to live with the increasing 
power the behavioral sciences will place 
in our hands and the hands of our chil- 
dren. 
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gran education, like the area of 
curriculum and instruction, is a dis- 
tinct enterprise only in a functional sense. 
Building an educational program for the 
preparation of effective teachers is the 
same in its broad outlines as the task of 
building an educational program for the 
preparation of effective citizens. Teacher 
education is not a discipline which can be 
tucked away in a college or university or 
be assigned to a specific and uniquely 
trained group of people to accomplish. 
An adequate program of teacher educa- 
tion represents the effective contribution 
and synthesis of many disciplines and of 
the efforts of many groups of people. 

The distinctive aspect of teacher edu- 
cation, then, is the creative synthesis of 
the important components of desirable 
learning and education into an adequately 
conceived plan or framework for the 
education of teachers. The components 
of a general education, the foundation 
areas of education, the emphases of spe- 
cial fields of interest assume meaning in 
teacher education when they become a 
part of an over-all plan for a person who 
will try to help achieve a similar experi- 
ence for someone else. 

One way in which programs of teacher 
education can be improved in the future 
is at the level of educational planning and 
consideration. These programs must have 
organic unity beyond a series of required 
courses and laboratory experiences. 


This point of view suggests the need to 
bring theories of personal and social be- 
havior, educational values, educational 
practices and procedures together in some 
kind of relationship to the common and 
persisting tasks of teaching. 

NEED FOR COLLEGE TEACHERS 

In our American culture, we believe 
that every person will be better able to 
make wise choices about his personal, so- 
cial, vocational and political life if he is 
educated. And further, we seem to be- 
lieve that more and more of education is 
better and better for more and more peo- 
ple. 

This concept of the importance of edu- 
cation as a necessary part of the experi- 
ence of all people resulted in our attempt 
to give all of the children of a given com- 
munity a free public elementary educa- 
tion, in the rise of the public high school 
following the Civil War, and now in the 
large increase in college and university 
populations. The predictions for the next 
ten to twenty years, assuming some con- 
tinuity to our economy and population 
trends, indicate that about one-half of our 
present number of college graduates will 
need to become teachers in order to meet 
the need for teachers at all levels. The 
greatest pressure for adequately trained 
teachers during this period will be at the 
college level. 

The normal school, and later the teach- 
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ers college, was created to educate the 
numbers of elementary school teachers 
needed to staff programs for young chil- 
dren. Later a few colleges and universities 
developed programs for preparing ele- 
mentary school teachers, but only within 
the last fifteen years has this program 
been found extensively at the college and 
university level, On the other hand, the 
traditional place for training secondary 
school teachers has been at the college 
and university level primarily because the 
orientation of the secondary school has 
been to subject matter and to colleges, 
and that of the elementary school has 
been to children and their improved so- 
cial and personal development. 

The preparation of a person for col- 
lege teaching has been left rather largely 
to chance. The Timies Educational Sup- 
plement (London) for May 14, 1954 
quotes from the President’s Commission 
on Higher Education: “College teaching 
is the only major learned profession for 
which there does not exist a well defined 
program of preparation directed toward 
developing the skills which it is essential 
for practitioners to possess. . . . No single 
factor affects the productivity of a col- 
lege more profoundly.” 

Regarding the problem of preparation 
of college teachers today, the following 
conditions seem true: 

. In general, college and university 
ogi are drawn from the graduate 
schools of the universities of the United 
States and other countries. 

The major qualifications for suc- 
cessful graduate work are: (a) superior 
intellectual and scholastic ability, (b) suc- 
cessful passing of graduate courses and 
academic requirements, and (c) the com- 
pletion and acceptance of an appropriate 
thesis or paper based upon some inde- 
pendent study or research. 

3. The only opportunity for teaching 


experience is provided through assistant- 
ships and instructorships in the student's 
area of academic competence. This teach- 
ing is frequently regarded as a means to 
earn enough money to stay in graduate 
school and as being subordinate in pres- 
tige and importance to research and 
scholarly work. 

4- Only a few universities have any 
definite programs for preparing college 
teachers. Most universities operate on the 
assumption that an individual is able to 
teach effectively at the college level if he 
is a master of his subject matter. 

In considering the future of teacher 
education will we pay more attention to 
the problem of preparing effective col- 
lege teachers? | personally do not see 
how this problem can be ignored. 

In what directions will we move? Will 
the responsibility for educating college 
teachers be assumed as a major obligation 
by the graduate schools of the country 
and such programs be developed and di- 
rected by an all-university committee? 
Or will graduate departments of educa- 
tion or schools of education assume ma- 
jor responsibility for developing such 
programs of education for those desiring 
to become college teachers in all areas? 

One cannot predict how individual in- 
stitutions will move, but it seems to me 
that we should view the problem of pre- 
paring college teachers as an all-graduate 
school function, with the department or 
school of education playing an important 
leadership and consultative role. 

Will we continue to assume that pro- 
ficiency in scholarship and in research is 
sufficient to assure good teaching in col- 
leges and universities? Or will we move 
to include some attention to the qualities 
of the person, awareness and understand- 
ing of the nature of the educational proc- 
ess, and some opportunity to increase 
one’s proficiency as a teacher? 
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The future preparation of college 
teachers will need to include conscious 
attention to the problem of selection and 
development of persons well qualified 
personally to be teachers, and to their op- 
portunities for understanding and gaining 
guided proficiency in the nature of edu- 
cation and the arts of teaching. Our ef- 
forts to achieve the above may force us 
in the direction of developing people at 
the college and university level who see 
teaching as a major function and develop- 
ing others who see their lives as moving 
in the major direction of research. Will 
the major functions of the colleges and 
universities be distinguished by the sep- 
arate groups of people who accomplish 
them? Our problem now is that a staff 
member i ina university is expected to do 
all three—teaching, service, and research 
—and that each experience in achieving 
each function is supposed to offer en- 
richment to every other experience. Is 
this an unrealistic conception? Which- 
ever conception one holds will give di- 
rection to different programs of prepar- 
ing college teachers. 

If we try to educate large groups of 
college teachers, will college instructors 
at the graduate level need to consider 
their responsibilities as seriously in the 
area of teacher education as we now do 
in areas of teaching and research? A 
positive answer to this question has real 
implications for the nature of in-service 
education programs to be developed at 
the graduate level for staff, and for the 
reflection of these activities in time and 
budget. 

A special problem of educating college 
and university teachers is the one of 
training college teachers who are to teach 
in teachers colleges and in departments of 
education and schools of education in 
liberal arts colleges and universities. 

Such teachers are the target of many 


attacks on public education, and in many 
universities and colleges they are regarded 
as second-class citizens. The general as- 
sessment of the rest of the faculty has 
been that their qualities as persons—in- 
telligence, scholarship, and contribution 
to the university community—are at a 
lower level than those of other staff 
groups. 

Persons going into the college teaching 
of education come in general from the 
ranks of people who have been trained 
as elementary and secondary school 
teachers in teachers colleges and in the 
teacher-training programs of colleges and 
universities. If it is true that these back- 
grounds are selective factors in these pro- 
grams, would not the group going on to 
college teaching in the field of education 
be less able as a group than students in 
other fields of college teaching? Will this 
not have a vicious circular effect on the 
nature of the programs of teacher educa- 
tion at both the undergraduate and the 
graduate level? 

Granting the struggle in the next few 
years to try to get sufficient staff to main- 
tain even minimum programs, we need to 
pay serious attention to the problem of 
securing superior people for programs of 
teacher education and for colleges and 
schools of education. 


AREAS OF AGREEMENT 
IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


In dealing with the future problems of 
teacher education it is important to iden- 
tify some areas of agreement which may 
serve as springboards to the reconciliation 
of differences and to programs of con- 
tinued development. 

We are generally agreed that in teacher 
education we need to accomplish four 
things: to induct our most able people 
into teaching; to provide an adequate pro- 
gram of liberal and cultural education, to 
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provide an adequate program of profes- 
sional education, and to continue the edu- 
cation of teachers in service. Disagree- 
ment would arise, however, as to what 
are the most effective ways to achieve 
these aspects, even though we always 
would agree that each is important. Our 
differences are primarily ones of means, 
degree, and relationship. It is probable 
that many of us reach the above areas of 
agreement on the basis of different values 
and thought processes. 


rEACHERS SHOULD 
BE FINE PEOPLE 


The problem of how to interest and 
ultimately to select our finest young men 
and women for teaching is one of long 
standing. Without superior young peo- 
ple, the finest program of teacher educa- 
tivn would not be very effective. It is 
equally true that capable young people 
will not be helped very much by a poor 
program of education. The ideal is to 
have fine individuals participate in a pro- 
gram of teacher education which will aid 
them to achieve their maximum potential 
as teachers and people. It follows, then, 
that the staff of the college or university 
working with these students should be 
equally fine and competent. 

We cannot expect that the large group 
of prospective college students will auto- 
matically provide the number and quality 
of people necessary to meet teacher needs 
in the next fifteen years. Not all of our 
finest young people will go to college 
and there is no constant percentage of our 
college population who will go into 
teaching. The number will vary accord- 
ing to economic conditions, the prestige 
of teaching at a particular time, the per- 
sonal and social class background of the 
individual, and the nature of the program 
of the closest college or university. 

In the past twenty years, the economic 


position of the beginning teacher has im- 
proved significantly and that of the ma- 
ture teacher has improved slightly, but 
the economic position of the college and 
university professor has deteriorated. 
Many teachers colleges find it difficult to 
secure able teachers and supervisors be- 
cause of the superior salaries offered them 
in programs of public education. The so- 
lution is not to cut the beginning teacher’s 
salary, but to attempt to improve the pay 
of the college professor. Some educators 
may elect to go into college teaching re- 
gardless of the financial inducements at 
other levels, merely because of the pres- 
tige this kind of life offers. This basis of 
selection will result in many programs at 
the college level being staffed with in- 
effectual and incompetent teachers. 


SELECTING POTENTIAL 
TEACHERS 


Programs of teacher education must be 
based on programs of selection of per- 
sonnel; not all young men and women 
should be teachers. A program of selec- 
tion should be continuous throughout 
the period of training. Furthermore, this 
selection program should be based on a 
pattern of characteristics and not on one 
quality. We need balanced personalities, 
not the extraordinary. 

Unfortunately no one knows what this 
pattern is or how to accomplish selection 
with validity and precision. In the first 
place, we lack any usable criterion of 
good teaching. Following this, the quali- 
ties which differentiate the behavior of 
teachers seem to vary for elementary and 
secondary teachers, to be primarily per- 
sonal, not academic, and to differentiate 
groups rather than individuals. Tyler* and 

1F.T. Tyler, The Prediction of Student- 
Teaching Success from Personality Inventories. 
University of California Publications in Educa- 


tion (Berkeley, University of California Press, 
Volume 11, No. 4, 1954), pp. 233-314. 
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Michaelis* in their two independent stud- 
ies did not find any scale or inventory 
which had a significant relation to the 
rated success of university graduate stu- 
dents enrolled in elementary school stu- 
dent teaching, although the high score on 
the morale scale of the Minnesota Per- 
sonality Scale, which had to do with be- 
lief in society’s institutions and future 
possibilities, discriminated between stu- 
dents of high or low ratings with higher 
level of confidence than did any of the 
other measures used in their study. 
Ryans and Wandr’ in their study of criti- 
cal behaviors of teachers found that open- 
mindedness, sympathetic understanding 
and fairness, sociability, and outward ap- 
pearance were important factors in the 
success of teachers. Eberman* found that 
acceptance-rejection patterns of behavior 
in respect to children differentiated 


groups of good and poor teachers. These 
findings tend to agree with the studies of 
Barr® and others in this field that the per- 


sonality patterns of the individual seem 
to be more important in determining 
teaching success than different kinds of 
training, levels of teaching experience, 
knowledge about teaching techniques and 
the understanding of the foundation areas 
of education. 


2J.U. Michaelis, The Prediction of Success 
in Student-Teaching from Personality and At- 
titude Inventories. University of California Pub- 
lications in Education (Berkeley, University of 
California Press, Volume 11, No. 6, 1954), pp. 
415-84. 

*D.G. Ryans and E. Wandt, “Investigations 
of Personal and Social Characteristics of Teach- 
ers.” Journal of Teacher Education, Volume Il, 
No. 4, September 1952, pp. 228-31. 

*P.W. Eberman, “The —— of Q- 
Technique to One Aspect of Teaching Com- 
petency.” Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation. De- 
partment of Education, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois, 1950. 

5 A.S. Barr, “Measurement and Prediction of 
Teaching Efficiency: A Summary of Investiga- 
tions.” Journal of Experimental Education, 1948, 
Volume 16, pp. 203-83. 


Future work in the field of the predic- 
tion of teacher success will depend upon 
improvements in dual but related fields— 
in the development of a more adequate 
theoretical framework for learning and 
teaching and the development of a more 
adequate theoretical analysis of teacher 
personality. The first will be the basis 
upon which to develop a criterion of 
teaching success and the second will pro- 
vide the basis for knowing the pattern of 
factors which will give some organic 
meaning to teacher personality. All of our 
studies in this field, from the Common- 
wealth Teacher-Training Study® in 1929 
to the present, seem to underscore the 
importance of this dual effort. 

Three techniques have been developed 
in recent years which offer help toward 
clearer understanding of this difficult 
problem: (1) the critical incidence ap- 
proach developed by Flanagan’ and used 
by Ryans to identify the situations in 
which the behavior of the teacher will 
make some difference in the educational 
result; (2) the analysis of trait-universes 
of teacher behavior by inverted factor 
analysis developed by Stephenson® at the 
University of Chicago and used by Eber- 
man in his study; and (3) the technique 
of multi-variate analysis,’ which promises 
help in the study of patterns of factors 
interacting over time. 


®W. W. Charters and D. Waples, Common- 
wealth Teacher-Training Study (Chicago, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1929), 666 p. 

7 John C. Flanagan, “The Critical Incident 
Technique in the Seudy of Individuals,” Mod- 
ern + ational Problems, pp. 61-70. Seven- 
teenth Educational Conference, New York 
City, October, 1952 (Washington, D, C., Amer- 
ican Council on Education). 

* William Stephenson, The Study of Be- 
havior. Q-Technique and Its Methodology 
(Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 
1953), 376 p. 

*C. Radhakrishna Rao, Advanced Statistical 
Uethods in Biometric Research (New York, 
John Wiley & Sons, 1952), 390 p. 
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TEACHERS SHOULD 
BE WELL EDUCATED 


The program of every prospective 
teacher should contain the kind of cul- 
tural and liberal education which will 
give him a broader and finer appreciation 
of himself and of the world in which he 
lives. Because teachers at the elementary 
and secondary level are primarily con- 
cerned about helping children and youth 
achieve a good general education, it is 
important that teachers know its values 
and contributions for themselves. 

A program of general education in a 
program of teacher education should pro- 
vide a balance of experience in the im- 
portant cultural areas, be continuous over 
the entire period of education, provide 
for opportunities to develop areas of 
concentration on the basis of interest and 
vocational need, and pay direct and con- 
tinuous attention to the significant intel- 
lectual, social, and learning processes of 
all education. 


EDUCATION SHOULD 
BALANCE 


GENERAL 
HAVE CULTURAL 
One way of looking at the problem of 
balance or breadth in an educational pro- 
gram is to examine the various parts of 
which it should be made. Every prospec- 
tive teacher needs to have some experi- 
ence in the social sciences, the biological 
and physical sciences, the humanities, the 
fine and practical arts, the area of physi- 
cal and mental health, and leadership and 
participation roles in school and commu- 
nity life. 

The concern of the social sciences with 
human relationships, of the physical and 
biological sciences with the problem of 
understanding ourselves and our work 
and the use of the scientific method as a 
way of discovering and using knowledge 
to control and predict future behavior, of 


the arts with creative thinking and doing, 
of the humanities with decisions based on 
values and reason, of the physical and 
emotional health area with development 
of the student as a basis for more effec- 
tive and enjoyable recreation and work, 
and of leadership and contributive roles 
with the student in meeting his social ob- 
ligations—these are the important con- 
cerns not only of an adequate program of 
general education but also of a profes- 
sional program for educating effective 
teachers. There is no need for “bridging” 
the gap between general education and 
teacher education; there is real need to 
coordinate the contributions each is mak- 
ing to the same ends. 

The solution to more effective pro- 
grams of teacher education does not lie 
in the direction of either the liberal arts 
college taking over the professional train- 
ing of teachers or the school of education 
taking over the providing of a liberal arts 
education. It seems to lie in maximizing 
the special contributions of each to the 
common ends of effective living and 
teaching. Beyond the nature of the or- 
ganization necessary to facilitate this kind 
of instructional planning and work, these 
virtues of a good general and professional 
education must be reflected in the teach- 
ing and personal practices of the staff of 
both the liberal arts college and profes- 
sional school. 

The implication of the above for fac- 
ulty members of professional programs 
of teacher education is that they should 
have a good general education of their 
own, be skilled in working with liberal 

arts faculty on mutual problems of edu- 
cation, and have some ability to perceive 
and apply the products of these common 
purposes to the professional problems and 
behavior of the teacher. 

For faculty members of liberal arts pro- 
grams the implication is that they should 
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recognize the common concerns of gen- 
eral and professional education regarding 
educational objectives and processes, be 
concerned about and motivated to work 
with professional faculties in dealing with 
problems of teacher education, and have 
some desire and ability te practice the 
virtues of a good general education in 
their own teaching and counseling. 


GENERAL 
SHOULD BE 


EDUCATION 
CONTINUOUS 

Different groups see the role of general 
liberal education differently in programs 
of teacher education.’® The Ford Foun- 
dation is supporting programs in Arkan- 
sas and at Harvard University based on 
the conception of four years of liberal 
education and then a capstone of profes- 
sional education and teaching practice. 
Traditionally, students preparing to teach 
would spend the first two years of their 
academic career in programs of general 
education. The last two years are given 
over to increasing amounts of profes- 
sional education. 

This discussion is based, however, on 
the conception of parallel and interrelated 
strands of liberal education, professional 
education, and experiences with children 
and schools over the entire four years. 
These important themes of a teacher-edu- 
cation curriculum cannot be finished but 
are necessary in all education and teach- 
ing. The need is not to separate them but 
to relate them in some meaningful and on- 
going fashion. The emphasis in the early 
years will be on liberal education and in 
the later years on teaching practice, but 
all phases are involved at all levels. 

Fach of ‘these various proposals for 

109 C. A. Richardson, Helene Brule, and Har- 
old E. Snyder, The Education of Teachers in 
England, France, and the U.S.A. (Paris-16, 19 
Avenue Kliber, United Nations Educational, 


Scientific and Cultural Organization, 1953), pp. 
278-97. 


combining programs of liberal and pro- 
fessional education in the preparation of 
effective teachers is based on a particular 
conception of how effective learning 
takes place and develops. If the need in 
teacher education is for related and mu- 
tual contribution to common educational 
values, if these values must be internalized 
within one’s teaching behavior, and if a 
developmental organismic concept is 
taken of how maturity in behavior is 
reached, then this kind of conception 
pushes the development of programs of 
teacher education in the direction just in- 
dicated. If the conception is that general 
education is a thing to be relatively ac- 
complished before going on to the pro- 
fessional education of a teacher, if learn- 
ing is seen as the accumulation of differ- 
ent layers of experience, and if maturity 
in different areas of development must be 
achieved before other maturities can be- 
gin, then programs of teacher education 
will move in the direction indicated by 
the Ford Programs. Programs of teacher 
education are based fundamentally on 
what we believe to be the nature of the 
work and role of the teacher, what we 
conceive to be the nature of the learning 
and developmental processes, and what 
we see to be the over-all nature and scope 
of the educational program. What we do 
is determined ultimately by what we be- 
lieve to be important. 


AREAS OF CONCENTRATION 


Every teacher needs to have an area of 
special interest to give vertebrate char- 
acter to his education. Breadth of educa- 
tion is not antagonistic to depth; both are 
important and necessary parts of teacher 


education. The nature of these areas of 
concentration in general education de- 
pends on the nature of the teacher’s level 
of teaching interest and his area of teach- 
ing responsibility. 
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The problem of working with faculty 
people responsible for special areas of 
concentration within a university in both 
programs of general education and 
programs of professional education is 
very complex. Naturally, the people in 
each area of special interest consider their 
role to be of major importance in pro- 
grams of education, and no special inter- 
est group is ever satisfied with the time 
and emphasis given to its area of concern. 
Every student in their eyes will always 
fall short of what he is expected to know 
and be able to do in each special area. 
Any effort to resolve this dilemma within 
the staff of a given university or college 
takes great perseverance, community- 
mindedness, tact, and forward-looking 
constructive people. Every program of 
general and teacher education, however, 
needs to face this problem in realistic 
fashion. 


INTELLECTUAL AND 
SOCIAL PROCESSES 

A good education consists of more than 
an accumulation of courses, credits, and 
facts. An important aspect of good edu- 
cation is the significant intellectual and 
social processes by which learning and 
development are accomplished. These 
processes are a part of all learning experi- 
ences and form another portion of the 
common ground upon which both gen- 
eral education and professional education 
rest. They include: (1) the arts of lan- 
guage—good speaking, listening, writing, 
and reading; (2) the arts of thinking and 
decision making or problem solving; (3) 
the arts of living and working with one’s 
peers; (4) the abilities involved in select- 
ing and using the resources for learning 
effectively. 

Competence in these processes is gained 
through constant and intelligent use. 
Growth in them is demonstrated by their 


capacity to get things done more effec- 
tively. Their importance is celebrated 
best by the staff of the college or univer- 
sity using them in their own learning and 
teaching. 


TEACHERS SHOULD BE 
PROFESSIONALLY TRAINED 


In developing our programs of profes- 
sional education, one major problem in 
addition to relating liberal education to 
professional education is the working out 
of a proper relationship between the ex- 
periences the prospective teacher is hav- 
ing with children and youth and his 
courses in curriculum and instruction and 
in the foundation areas of education. 
Probably no general agreement about this 
problem can be reached among institu- 
tions preparing teachers, but the follow- 
ing propositions are suggested as having 
some value in dealing with it. In a pro- 
spective teacher’s program of professional 
education, he should have: (1) continu- 
ous responsible experiences with children 
and youth in schools and out during the 
four years; (2) the foundation areas and 
the understandings of curriculum and in- 
struction developed around and in rela- 
tion to the common persistent tasks of all 
teachers; (3) professional courses taught 
in relation to the student’s laboratory ex- 
periences with children and at the time 
of his major application of this knowledge 
to them; (4) instructional experiences and 
counseling which would aid him to de- 
velop a philosophy of teaching and living. 

The values of a general education and 
the common intellectual and learning 
processes form the basis for relating the 
experiences of the student in professional 
education and his work with children and 


youth in laboratory activities. The stu- 


dent teacher's understanding and practice 
of these values in his own learning will 
help him see their role as the major ob- 
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jectives of the educational programs of 
the elementary and secondary schools. 
When this is understood by the student 
then his own education and training and 
his developing competence as a teacher 
will fall into some kind of harmonious 
relationship. There will be no need to 
build bridges from liberal education to 
professional education to laboratory ex- 
periences in beginning teaching to re- 
sponsible teaching in programs of ele- 
mentary, secondary, and college educa- 
tion. All of these important aspects will 
be seen as contributing to common ends 
and as relating to common educational 
processes and values. 

This point of view enables us to get at 
the difficult problem of how to help the 
student develop a “model” of good teach- 
ing. One approach is based on the im- 
portance of the beginning teacher having 
the opportunity to observe and copy a 

master” teacher either in a laboratory 
school or in a cooperating public school. 
This approach, however, is that the 
“model” of good teaching is not a person 
to be copied but an internalized concept 
of values and generalizations about edu- 
cation and the instructional process which 
provides a basis for evaluating and giv- 
ing direction to teaching behavior. From 
this point of view, all teachers and teach- 
ing may be considered merely as attempts 
put this internalized conception of 
teaching into practice. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it is much easier to separate 
ends and means, persons and instructional 
procedures, evaluations of ideas and 
values and evaluations of persons and 
feelings of self worth. 

This internalized conception of good 
teaching should grow out of the common 
framework of both liberal and profes- 
sional education that has been pointed up 
Without this founda- 
tion and structure, good teaching is too 


in this discussion. 


likely to be based on the mode of the 
moment, or the personalized version of 
unique people, or the copy-cat behavior 
of spineless pedagogues. 

It is recognized that the point of view 
expressed here does not give easy answers 
to some of the following common prob- 
lems of teacher education: 

How can we give help and understand- 
ing to the prospective teacher at the time 
he needs it? EF verything overwhelms him 
at the time he starts trying to teach. 

What should be the role of laboratory 
schools, the local community schools, and 
the schools in surrounding communities 
in a program of teacher education? 

What administrative and financial ar- 
rangements should be made with local 
and community public schools, and with 
the cooperating teachers and adminis- 
trators? 

What should be the nature of the su- 
pervision and help provide d by the 
teacher-training institution? S Should there 
be a separate staff for supervision or 
should the regular instructors of profes- 
sional courses do the supervising? 

What help and guidance should be 
given to the cooperating teachers in their 
work with student teachers? 

What help should be given to the stu- 
dent teacher in putting his various experi- 
ences together and in planning and carry- 
ing through his teaching practice experi- 
ences? 


NEED FOR CONTINUING 

EDUCATION IN SERVICE 
While it would be impossible here to 
review the many different ways in which 
programs of in-service education for 
teachers have been developed, it is easy 
to point out the fundamental responsibil- 
ity that programs of teacher education 
have to programs of in-service education 
of experienced teachers. The bases for 
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organizing such programs are the same as 
for pre-service education. In the review" 
made of the approaches used in programs 
of in-service education, the speaker found 
five common ones: attempts at improve- 
ment through identification and defini- 
tion of objectives of the educational pro- 
gram, improvement through development 
of subject areas of the curriculum; im- 
provement through development of pro- 
grams of child study; improvement 
through recording and analyzing learn- 
ing episodes; and improvement through 
programs of action research, 

In looking back over the Common- 
wealth Teacher-Training Study in 1929, 
the National Survey of the Education of 
Teachers by the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation in 1933, the work of the Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education from 1938 to 
1945, and the more recent efforts of 
States, institutions, and professional or- 
ganizations, one may wonder what the 
future efforts to improve teacher educa- 
tion should be. As one looks at this rec- 
ord of past efforts and present activity, it 
is possible to draw the following conclu- 
sions: 

1. The day of large surveys of prac- 
tices in teacher education and massive in- 
volvements of a large number of teacher 
education programs is passing and the 
day of programs of more critical and de- 


'! Virgil E. Herrick, “Approaches to Helping 
Teachers Improve Their Instructional ac- 
tices.” The Semmes School Journal, Decem- 
ber 1954, pp. 527-34. 


velopmental work in fewer situations for 
longer periods of time is emerging. 

2. The future will see important ad- 
vances in our knowledge of the behav- 
ioral sciences, and these advances will 
have major contributions to make to the 
improvement of programs of teacher edu- 
cation. 

3. Determined effo.ts will be made in 
the future to advance in the field of edu- 
cational and curricular theory. This the- 
ory will attempt to build a framework for 
dealing with educational problems and 
for predicting the needed developments 
and research. 

4. Advances will be made in the field 
of knowing the qualities and behavior 
which tend to differentiate teachers, thus 
permitting more effective ways of giving 
direction to the selection programs and 
to counseling and advisory activities. 

5. Models of good teaching will move 
in the direction of becoming action and 
value patterns which are internalized to 
the point where the teacher can use them 
to judge and give direction to his teach- 
ing behavior. 

6. Teacher education will be seen as 
an all college or university function with 
the attendant difficult problems of leader- 
ship, organization, and adequate financial 
support. 

7. The preparation of college teachers 
will become sufficiently serious that more 
and more institutions will have to con- 
sider how such persons can be more ade- 
quately selected and trained. 














Free Teachers in a Free Society 


H. GORDON HULLFISH 


THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


, \o the degree that the teachers of a 


society are denied the freedom, as 
they teach and as they study, to pursue 
freely and fully ideas from whatever 
source and of whatever implications, the 
limiting society denies itself the opportu- 
nity to experience freedom. It holds itself 
(or tries to) within the boundaries of its 
past, however these were established. In 
this holding operation it tortures individ- 
uals and ideas simultaneously, all in the 
interest of assuring conformity. This op- 
eration, as the world well knows, char- 
acterizes all authoritarian movements, 
whether on the grand scale of nations, on 
the smaller scale of institutions, or even 
at the level of power-thrusting individ- 
uals. 

Schools come into being, and teachers 
come into whatever status they possess, 
‘by virtue of the valuing that societies do. 
The mystery is that man, Western man 
especially, came to value education as a 
means of rising above his past, while he 
anticipated that the teachers would per- 
petuate it also. Thus, where men have 
aspired to freedom, teachers have been 
asked to transmit the values of their so- 
ciety and at the same time so to educate 
the young that the values, and thus the 
society, could be reconstructed progres- 
sively. What has been overlooked is that 
these ends, accepted as good by those 
who support the schools, create a prob- 
lem. They do not solve one. Free men do 


not appoint one of their number to assay 
the past and select that which is to be 
transmitted, nor do they select an official 
prophet and assign him the task of pro- 
ducing the pattern for reconstruction. 
— citizen is free to assay and to proph- 

. In consequence, teachers in a free 
society often discover that they are free 
only as their habits coincide with the 
habits of those citizens whose ability to 
use their freedom more effectively than 
others enables them to become at least 
temporarily the shapers of freedom for 
all. 

It would be wrong to suggest that in 
the midst of what we may properly call 
the struggle for supremacy among free- 
doms there is constant awareness on the 
part of anyone of a struggle between 
freedom and denial. We have lived so 
long as the representatives of freedom 
that we no more need to think about 
what we represent on this score than we 
have had to think heretofore about the 
fact of our superiority in the realm of 
technological know-how. The high value 
our culture has placed on the develop- 
ment of individual initiative has lulled us 
into a false sense of attainment. 

We have experienced freedom. This 
fact is beyond question and, indeed, it 
may be beyond question that this experi- 
ence has outrun any within which a 
threat of denial has been present. When 
denial occurs, however, it is no less real, 
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no less critical, whatever our tendency to 
shrug it off as irrelevant. As Carl L. 
Becker once said, we have tended to take 
our freedoms “a little too much for 
granted as familiar and replaceable pos- 
sessions which we may use or abuse as 
the occasion demands.”’* 

We have been no more consistent in 
dealing with the problem of securing 
freedom for teachers than with the prob- 
lem of freedom generally. Teachers on 
the whole have been generally free, or so 
it has seemed. It is true that here and 
there a teacher has lost out because of 
failure to conform to local patterns of 
belief (but some individuals are, after all, 
head-strong and cantankerous). Local at- 
tacks upon the use of certain books or 
materials, such as those that treat of the 
United Nations, have been successful 


from time to time (but it is a fact that 
teachers should be careful not to fly in 
the face of public opinion and thus en- 
danger the whole program of the 


schools). The demand that teachers be 
singled out as a specific group to attest to 
their loyalty by the signing of oaths has 
been a discriminative act and an intimi- 
dating one (but teachers occupy a posi- 
tion of trust and should be above sus- 
picion). The self-administering character 
of legislation in some cities and states, and 
in some institutions, that provides for the 
automatic dismissal of teachers who turn 
to the Fifth Amendment when ques- 
tioned by properly constituted commit- 
tees of the Congress seems both arbitrary 
and unfair (but if the individuals called 
before such committees had nothing to 
hide they would answer candidly). All 
the while, unfortunately, as we use our 
parenthetical beliefs to rationalize our 
failure to fight off each inroad into the 


1 Freedom and Responsibility in the American 
Way of Life (New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 
1945), p. 18. 


area of freedom of teaching, we move in 
the direction of making denial habitual, 
of permitting restriction to adopt the 
guise of protection of freedom. Becker 
was right in observing that “We have 
been so rich in freedoms that they have 
seemed to us expendable; we have so 
much the sense of liberty unrestrained 
that it often seems permissible to take 
liberties with our liberty.” * 

Whatever may have been the case ear- 
lier, it is permissible no longer to assume 
that freedom will survive in spite of our 
careless ways. Our present need to gain 
and maintain security in a world in which 
our aspirations toward freedom are not 
shared by all, gives all of us, but espe- 
cially the teaching profession, the i impera- 
tive to stand firm, not only against the 
known enemies of freedom outside our 
borders but, equally, against those indi- 
viduals and institutions within, that inad- 
vertently, in ignorance or in haste or in 
fear, become its enemy. We have had 
just enough experience within recent 
years of cultural anxiety with an ism to 
know that men who are not fully sensi- 
tive to the meaning of freedom may as- 
sure its loss by the awkward blows they 
strike on its behalf. 

It is no accident that the totalitarians 
see in the teachers they control handy in- 
struments for making themselves secure. 
Nor is it an accident that parents in the 
free world anticipate that teachers will 
emphasize what they believe to be good. 
Schools do reflect what those who sup- 
port them believe. But the voices of the 
free world are many, and the beliefs are 
diverse. And, as should never be for- 
gotten, in a free culture the voices of the 
teachers may be heard. Whatever effi- 
ciency may be lost through the local con- 
trol of education is offset by the potential 
participation provided for all citizens, in- 

2 Ibid. p. 18 
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cluding teachers, in the determination of 
the manner of education that will best 
serve its members. It is here that the crux 
of our problem is to be found. A free so- 
ciety is an achievement, not a gift. It is 
achieved as men, having shared knowl- 
edge and found this good, decide that 
within this act they have discovered a 
principle which, if protected, will en- 
hance life for all. They may then dare to 
join their fellows in the never-ending 
quest for knowledge beyond the familiar 
edges of what is already known, aware 
of the fact that if they forego this oppor- 
tunity, many will volunteer to take over 
the direction of their lives by doing their 
thinking for them. Teachers within a free 
society can do no less than accept the 
dare on which the future of freedom 
permanently rests. 

It would be appropriate to consider 
the function of the free teacher in the 
free society as part of the ceremonies at- 
tendant upon the inauguration of the 
president of any institution of higher 
learning. It is especially appropriate when 
the institution has, as is true of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, contrib- 
uted for many years, through its faculties 
and general activities, to the freeing of 
American education and, thus, to the free- 
ing of American culture, At such a time 
it is well to remind ourselves that the 
chief responsibility of the president of 
an institution of higher learning is to 
maintain conditions that permit teachers 
and students to be free of arbitrary pres- 
sure and restraint as they examine the 
ideas that are relevant to their effective 
and continuing development. Whatever 
the specific character of an immediate 
task confronting the president of an edu- 
cational institution, the long-range test of 
each decision reached must be the same: 
What consequences will proposed action 
have upon the performance of the teach- 


ing and research functions of the institu- 
tion? If restriction results from an ad- 
ministrative decision (that is, if teachers 
are intimidated, if research results are 
sealed so that others may not share them, 
if students in consequence are not initi- 
ated into the procedures in which knowl- 
edge is freely pursued), the task of the 
free world is made more difficult. 

Great as is this responsibility, the presi- 
dent of an institution which is to educate 
teachers and schoolmen generally faces 
an even more complex task. His institu- 
tion not only has to prepare students who 
are competent in the fields of their teach- 
ing interest, but also must give them ex- 
perience in the ways in which knowledge 
is gained. No president can guarantee that 
teachers will not misuse their classrooms 
on occasions, but he can make his own 
championship of an education appropri- 
ate to a free culture so clear that no 
teacher can rationalize his failure to live 
up to the educative requirements of a 
free people by claiming that the president 
will not permit him to do otherwise. 

The challenge which the president of 
an institution that prepares teachers for a 
culture confronts, in short, is the same 
that the teaching profession as a whole 
faces. Can we make it obvious to young 
people as they learn to be teachers, not 
through preachment but through the ac- 
cumulative effect of the experiences they 
have, that their opportunity to learn 
freely and thus grow significantly in ways 
that are individually right for them was 
achieved through the social concern and 
effort of others and will be maintained 
only as they and their fellows rise to so- 
cial responsibility? Can we help citizens 
generally to an awareness of what, on 
this score, they have achieved, what they 
prize in their schools, even as they appear 
on the surface to want to deny freedom 
to the teacher? Can we gain in under- 
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standing ouf own function, rising above 
the teaching habits that restrict not alone 
the development of students but the de- 
velopment of ourselves as well? Can we 
succeed in revealing, as we transmit the 
knowledge on which our students will 
build their lives, and as we foster its criti- 
cal examination and consequent recon- 
struction and extension, that we are en- 
gaged in an exciting enterprise that others 
may equally enjoy? 

Somewhere in here are to be found the 
answers to such questions as how to at- 
tract more young people to the teaching 
profession, how to deal with pressures 
that now operate to restrict teaching, 
how to make the profession a force on 
the side of freedom, and the like. None 
of the answers will be easily found. They 
will not be found at all if those who are 
engaged in the preparation of teachers 
are not actively involved in seeking them. 

It is true, of course, that the present 
shortage of teachers approaches a na- 
tional scandal. It is true, also, that this 
situation will not be corrected, short of a 
depression that forces individuals to 
scramble for any job they can find, until 
a more adequate economic return is es- 
tablished for those who enter the teach- 
ing profession. In a state adjacent to mine 
which is now being forced to use last 
year’s high school graduates as teachers 
in some situations, a principal was ap- 
proached by one young man who made 
application for the janitor’s job in the 
high school but who added as an after- 
thought, “I'll consider teaching if I can’t 
be janitor.” The profession ought to be 
able to compete for talent on a somewhat 
higher level. Moreover, the social prestige 
of the teacher should be more commensu- 
rate with the responsibility society as- 
signs him. But prestige must be gained; it 
can hardly be granted. And prestige is 
tied up with economic return. 


It is easy to say, and it is certainly 
right to say, that one way in which teach- 
ers may gain prestige is through the char- 
acter of the citizenship they display. That 
all of the privileges and responsibilities of 
citizenship are as available to them as to 
other citizens is a simple fact. That they 
are no more aggressive than other citi- 
zens in the use of their privileges and in 
the acceptance of their responsibilities is 
probably beyond debate also. And it must 
be admitted that in some situations school 
board members and others make it clear 
that they expect teachers to be politically 
neutral outside the classroom, where their 
rights as citizens are clearly established, 
as well as within, where their obligations 
as teachers preclude partisanship. 

I recognize the danger of oversimplifi- 
cation at this point, yet I believe that the 
complex of problems confronting the 
teacher will be solved most surely if we 
keep our attention directed to the single 
point: teachers, and all others who con- 
stitute the educational community, may 
create a profession exactly to the degree 
that they build a sense of togetherness 
around an acceptance of the teac hing ob- 
ligation in a free society to release indi- 
viduals progressiv ely from the intellectual 
bindings which ignorance, prejudice, hab- 
its of privilege, propaganda, and the like 
impose. This is the responsibility of the 
free teacher in the free society. Unless he 
recognizes it and becomes articulate about 
it, his society may interpret all his moves 
for status as self-oriented. Properly con- 
ceived, they should not be so interpreted. 
Where the teaching function in a free 
society is understood, the teacher’s effort 
to secure the right to examine ideas 
freely, his concern to break through the 
closures, where this is necessary, of limited 
and limiting ideas, is no more selfish than 
is the concern of the public health officer 
to clean out a rat-infesved warehouse that 
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borders on a residential district. Each 
seeks to protect the public from a known 
menace to individual and_ collective 
health. 

Throughout our history we have ex- 
hibited a considerable belief in education. 
Moreover, we know today that our very 
existence depends upon the maximum use 
of intelligence in every relationship in 
life. And, fortunately, we are beginning 
progressively to understand that every 
move we make to establish security for 
the nation must be tested against its 
promise to make our heritage of freedom 
a progressively more vital factor in the 
lives of all. Teachers may help us grow 
in our ability to apply this test but, in 
turn, the culture may help the teachers 
grow in their understanding of the test. 
This is exactly the reciprocal relationship 


that exists. We need freedom in education 
because, without it, there is no freedom 
within the culture. Each reflects the other; 
they rise and fall together. There is evi- 
dence that the public understands this, 
that it can comprehend it fully. As it 
does—and here the teacher may gain 
status, for himself at least, by becoming 
expert in helping advance this compre- 
hension—teaching will be seen to be in 
the forefront of the defensive efforts free 
men must now make. And, may it not be, 
if we take our stand here and show that 
we intend to hold the position, that, first, 
more and more young people will want 
to join us, finding it good to do so; and 
second, our society will recognize in- 
creasingly that the neglect of freedom for 
the teacher but reflects a neglect of free- 
dom for itself? 
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Parity and Prestige in English Secondary 
Education. A Study in Educational So- 
ciology, by Olive Banks. London, 
Routledge and Kegan Paul (Interna- 
tional Library of Sociology and Social 
Reconstruction), 1955. $6.00. 


One of the important results of the policy 
of equalization in English education has 
been the growing understanding that edu- 
cational reforms are not simply a matter of 
legislation, or even of the will of political 
majorities, but inevitably depend in sub- 
stantial measure upon social traditions. In a 
country where on one side there is a tend- 
ency to take for granted the power of the 
law to do anything, while on the other it is 
still “impolite” to talk in terms of social dis- 
tinctions, Dr. Banks’s book exemplifies the 
growing appreciation of this educational 
dependence. 

The author's central thesis is unassailable. 
She has set out to “understand the impact on 
the educational system of forces of a pri- 
marily sociological nature,” and she has iso- 
lated for examination the social forces which 
hurt most, namely the differential prestige 
patterns that permeate English schools. By 
concentrating on the national schools, espe- 
cially the grammar schools, she has traced 
the growing significance of education as 
giver of occupational and hence social pres- 
tige 

When ideals of secondary education for 
all made their impact upon England, it be- 
came “speedily apparent” that “the second- 
ary schools would cease to convey any 
social distinction upon their pupils. Even 
the limited expansion of secondary educa- 
tion between the two world wars did much 
to threaten that close association between 
the secondary schools and social mobility” 
(p. 5). The English schools thus became a 


scene of the classic cleavage between the 
ideals of equality and the selective social 
function of education. From the develop- 
ments since the 1944 Act was passed, Dr. 
Banks rightly predicts that the older system 
is likely to win out, and that not only the 
private Public Schools, but also the national 
grammar schools will continue to educate an 
elite rather than the whole age group. 

No matter what equalitarian ideals they 
propound collectively, the English people 
individually are not interested in equality. 
For themselves they are interested in equal- 
ized opportunities, but only insofar as this 
allows the achievement of higher social 
status. For others they will open opportuni- 
ties, but only insofar as this will unbortle 
tensions that periodically threaten the ex- 
isting social structure. In its clinging adher- 
ence to the traditional curriculum in prefer- 
ence to vocational subjects suited to average 
needs, in its defense of the separateness of 
the grammar school from its “equal” coun- 
terpart of modern and technical schools, and 
in its support of the independent schools 
which continue to train the governing elite, 
English education reflects the preoccupation 
of the people with the question of social 
status. To emphasize this point is to strike 
at the very root of English educational prob- 
lems. 

Most unfortunately, the execution of Dr. 
Banks’s study does not altogether match the 
interesting quality of the concept and the 
material. Dr. Banks is a sociologist, but she 
has chosen to write history. The result is not 
much more than a chronicle. She has failed 
to write history the way historians write it, 
with a keen eye on primary causes, the ebb 
and flow of tides, the vacillation of trends 
and people, the broad stream of mature so- 
cial history. Likewise she has failed to write 
sociology as the best structural-functional 
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sociology is now written. Although the 
study is by no means worse than others 
“committed” by English sociologists without 
training in history, or for that matter by 
historians without training in sociology, it is 
a pity that so interesting a topic should not 
have received a more-than-average treat- 
ment. 

Some examples must be cited to substanti- 
ate such charges, Let us take a historical 
problem. On page 2 the writer announces 
that she will furnish new light on the signifi- 
cance of the Cockerton Judgment. This 
judgment (1901) forbade the use of public 
money for financing higher grade schools. 
Several writers have viewed it as an attack 
on the nascent public secondary education. 
Others have claimed that it was directed 
against the School Boards (which hitherto 
financed these schools and which were re- 
placed a year later by Local Education Au- 
thorities), and that it thus placed the free 
secondary schools on a much firmer foun- 
dation. Dr. Banks promises to furnish proof 
to substantiate the second view. 

Yet when we plunge into the story in 
chapter 2, the result is disappointing. Dr. 
Banks’s history is not liberal art. It has 
little literary merit. Nor is it pure science. 
The controversy between the two diverging 
views is not treated objectively, as, for in- 
stance, the Ministry of Education Report 
for 1950 treats it (p. 35). Nor are those views 
which oppose hers really dealt with. To 
quote an example, Lowndes’s claim that the 
judgment delayed for at least ten years the 
development of public secondary education 
is not mentioned (Silent Social Revolution, 
p- 53), although the work is included in the 
book’s general bibliography. Even the view 
to which Dr. Banks adheres is not ade- 
quately represented. The historical docu- 
mentation of her points is scant. No direct 
firsthand source is quoted to substantiate the 
position of Sir Robert Morant as the chief 
instigator of the case against the School 
Boards, yet the appraisal of his role is by no 
means tentative. One finishes the chapter 
with a feeling that another hypothesis, rather 
than research proof, has been presented. 


In sociological matters Dr. Banks is, of 
course, on firmer ground. There are several 
excellent pages where the information she 
presents is illuminated by revealing analysis. 
But the lack of systematic application of a 
sociological framework weakens the argu- 
ment of the book. Thus, whenever the 
writer encounters social phenomena such as 
the decline of labor, interest in comprehen- 
sive schools (p. 143) or the decline in num- 
ber of scholarship applicants for the free 
places at independent schools (p. 237) she 
is puzzled. Having claimed a general prin- 
ciple that the schools serve social mobility, 
and that labor reformers are equalitarian, 
she is disturbed when she stumbles on pat- 
terns of behavior that operate in reverse. 

But the thinning out of the ranks of 
equalitarians could be explained by the ra- 
diation of the old elite society, and the re- 
fusal to join the elite through the independ- 
ent schools might conceivably indicate the 
strengthening of equalitarianism. The fail- 
ure to apply for admission for free places in 
independent schools might be due to the 
growing feeling of separateness and strength 
of the English common man. On the other 
hand, it might be caused by his frustrated 
rejection of a class system which erects psy- 
chological hurdles too high to overcome. If 
time could be taken to investigate the rela- 
tive strength of these factors, this alone 
might serve to indicate whether elitism or 
equalitarianism is gaining the upper hand 
amidst the conflicting trends of our time. 

Dr. Banks fails to emphasize such conflict- 
ing social trends, and deals rather with one 
factor at a time. Nowhere is this more ob- 
vious than in her difficulties to grasp the 
relationship between the school and society. 
Her inability fully to appreciate this rela- 
tionship leaves her helpless and prompts no 
more than broad hints that further research 
is necessary. Even so, her call for a study of 
the “precise relationship between the school 
and society” can hardly be answered, as 
there obviously is no such thing as a given 
precise relationship, and were we to find it, 
what is precise today would no longer be 
precise tomorrow. 
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Educational institutions and other institu- 
tions are always in a fluid relationship to one 
another and a precise defining of frontiers 
will never be possible. What is important is 
the understanding of tendencies inherent in 
a situation, and the perception of the nature 
of broad but persistent social trends, Dr. 
Banks supplies some useful groundwork for 
such a sociological analysis, but she does not 
succeed in making it. 

And, from an educational point of view, 
she fails to appreciate that it is insufficient 
for schools merely not to “exaggerate” so- 
cial distinctions (p. 149). One cannot dis- 
miss the integrating functions of the schools 
simply by showing empirically that they 
have failed to reduce class tensions (p. 245). 
A school serving a democratic society has a 
definite duty to persist in attempting to neu- 
tralize the psychological status differences. 
It must do so by an inspired assertion of 
democratic ideals, of which a measure of 
equality, and certainly fraternity, are basic 
ingredients, 

If the content of the study is disappoint- 
ing in some ways, it nevertheless provokes 
important general questions, and it should 
be a powerful stimulus to further research. 

What is the role of the school in society? 
How far is the school an initiator, and how 
far a mere reflection of social reform? How 
much does the stratification of which the 
schools are the creators differ from the 
stratification imposed upon the school by 
society? And most important, what are the 
optimum conditions under which the school 
can exercise a maximum influence to the 
good? 

Dr. Banks’s study points out that further 
research should take this direction. 

Georce Z. F. Berepay 
Teachers College, Columbia 


An Experiment in Education, by V. L. 
Griffiths. New York, Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1953. xv + 160 pp. $2.50. 


One of the most pressing problems of in- 
ternational education today is that of build- 


ing educational systems in underdeveloped 
societies. Fundamental education is one ap- 
proach; community education a second; use 
of the skeleton traditional school system 
found in most areas a third. The Institute of 
Education at Bakht er Ruda in the Sudan, 
which has combined these three techniques, 
has earned an international reputation as a 
center from which the educational system of 
the northern Sudan has been revolutionized. 
Today Adult Education Officers being 
trained for the Gezira Adult Education 
Scheme receive a two-month course at the 
Institute at Bakht er Ruda. This in itself is 
ample proof of the success of an experi- 
ment that started twenty-one years ago with 
a few teachers and a handful of mud and 
dung plastered buildings on the banks of 
the White Nile. 

Undoubtedly the chief reason for the suc- 
cess of the Institute was its principal, the 
author of this book. The book is not simply 
a story of continual progress, for the author 
discusses quite candidly errors that were 
made. For some of these errors the author 
accepts responsibility, but others represent 
the natural desire of a people to move from 
an underdeveloped society into that of a 
modern Western nation. This desire for 
rapid change means that occasionally offi- 
cials become more concerned with statistics, 
that is, number of children in school, num- 
ber of schools, than with the quality or con- 
tent of the education offered. It also means 
that Western-educated officials want West- 
ern education for the children of their re- 
spective countries, despite the culture that 
may be found. These problems are universal 
in underdeveloped societies. 

The Institute of Education started in 1934 
as a small teacher-training college for the 
elementary schools. Its main function was 
not to expand the school system found in 
the northern Sudan but rather to vitalize a 
system that was manned by teachers who 
had not been trained and who taught with 
no books or materials. The main objective 
of the college was the general education 
course offered to boys drawn from the ele- 
mentary schools of the northern and cen- 
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tral Sudan and the refresher courses offered 
to teachers in the field. 

It soon became apparent to the staff of the 
college that successful teaching would, to a 
large extent, depend on the production of 
booklets and guides for the practicing 
teacher. Teams of British and Sudanese 
worked together to produce guides for the 
teachers in the basic three R’s and the newly 
added subjects of geography, history, and 
agriculture. It would have been a simple 
matter to produce material which would 
have meant a virtual strait jacket on the in- 
dividual initiative of the teacher. To the 
credit of the principal, this plan was dis- 
carded in favor of what might be termed 
resource booklets for the teacher. Various 
subjects might be approached from a num- 
ber of ways—the teacher decided what ap- 
proach to use depending on the nature of 
his class. All booklets and guides were based 
on successful experiments that had been car- 
ried on in the college demonstration school 
and they were written to be used by the 
“average” teacher. 

From its original purpose of training ele- 
mentary school teachers, the college ex- 
panded rapidly. An intermediate school was 
constructed. Several years later a rural jun- 
ior secondary school was opened. 

The problem of keeping former students 
literate has plagued most educators working 
in underdeveloped areas. Boys’ clubs were 
organized in villages to serve the vast ma- 
jority of students who left the four-year 
elementary schools and on returning to their 
villages found no opportunity to use the 
newly acquired literacy. These clubs were 
under the direction of teachers trained at 
Bakht er Ruda. To aid the boys’ clubs a 
magazine named El Sibiyan was produced 
for the children. It was sold through the 
schools and through local merchants, Within 
a short time it was selling 20,000 copies, a 
circulation four times that of the most popu- 
lar Sudanese newspaper. 

In addition to its Publication Bureau the 
Institute now offers training for interme- 
diate teachers, club leader courses, and adult 
education courses. 


Throughout the book the author raises 
some basic questions related to any project 
of this type. How modern, in terms of 
physical comfort, should the center be? If it 
does not have certain conveniences the Eu- 
ropean staff will object. If it is modern, will 
the teacher be willing to go back to the in- 
conveniences of village life? How can the 
morale of the teachers be maintained when 
they are usually the only educated people in 
the village? How can governments be made 
to realize that each educational system has 
to grow from its own culture? How can 
citizenship be taught to prepare the young 
to assume the responsibility of eventual na- 
tional independence? 

Some of these questions, as they pertain 
to the Sudan, are answered in this book. 
Others remain unanswered, as they will un- 
til more accounts such as the one described 
here are written. 

Davin G. SCANLON 
Newark (N. ].) State Teachers College 


The Courts and the Public Schools, Re- 


vised Edition, by Newton Edwards. 
Chicago, The University of Chicago 
Press, 1955. xvii + 622 pp. $10.00. 


As one more indication of the resurgence 
of interest in school law, Newton Edwards 
has revised his classic work The Courts and 
the Public Schools. A pioneer in creating a 
consciousness of the importance of educa- 
tors understanding the legal framework 
within which they operate, Professor Ed- 
wards wrote the first edition in 1933. The 
1955 volume has the same expressed pur- 
poses as the older one: “(1) to make clear 
the fundamental principles underlying the 
relation of the state to education; (2) to re- 
duce to systematic organization the prin- 
ciples of the case or common law which are 
applicable to practical problems of school 
organization and administration.” This re- 
viewer believes that both purposes have 
been achieved admirably. 

The more than 600 pages of text consti- 
tute a sort of encyclopedia of the law of 
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public schools as revealed in court decisions. 
At least some attention is given to almost 
every aspect of the subject—creation of 
school districts and regulation of pupil con- 
duct, expenditure of school funds and dis- 
missal of teachers, use of school property 
and federal relations to education, liability 
for pupil injuries and racial segregation. 

Obviously, more comprehensive treatment 
is given to some areas than to others. While 
the reviewer does not always agree with the 
relative number of pages devoted to each 
topic, he would not presume to find fault 
with the author on that score. Indeed, in 
most instances Edwards has done a remark- 
able job of succinctly hitting the high 
points. Moreover, in doing so he has not 
fallen into the all too common trap of over- 
generalization. Enough background is given 
so that individual court decisions do not 
stand isolated. He effectively integrates the 
cases dealing with each particular aspect of 
education, Then these units are woven into 
a logical over-all pattern. 

Extremely commendable is the clear man- 
ner of presentation. This feature should be 
greatly appreciated by those unfamiliar with 
the field of law (and therefore likely to be 
unduly afraid of tangling with legal mat- 
ters). Yet to achieve this happy state the 
author does not do violence to basic legal 
concepts, In other words, he does not baf- 
fle the reader unnecessarily with ultra vires 
or quantum meruit, nor does he simplify at 
the expense of accuracy. Where “legalese” 
does appear it is “translated” for non-law- 
yers (and rusty Latin students). 

Each topic is dealt with in an expository 
manner, although there are frequent quota- 
tions from court opinions, Typically the au- 
thor discusses a group of cases bearing on a 
point and draws out the important elements. 
He often follows a discussion with a brief 
quotation from one of the decisions. This 
style is very readable and enables much 
ground to be covered concisely. It does not, 
of course, permit the reader to delve very 
deeply into any case or series of cases. Cita- 
tions to all cases mentioned, however, are 
given in copious footnotes. Indeed, the doc- 


umentation provided could not be much 
more extensive. 

Yet the hundreds of separate footnote ci- 
tations, many containing several cases, fall 
short of being as useful as they should (and 
so easily could) be. It is here that the re- 
viewer has his only serious adverse criticism 
of The Courts and the Public Schools. Con- 
trary to good legal practice, no dates are 
given for the cases cited. Hence, the reader 
is left to guess when decisions were ren- 
dered. The flaw is especially serious in terms 
of the intended audience for this volume. 
Only those who are extremely familiar with 
legal research would be able to approximate 
dates from the citations as given. While it 
could be argued theoretically that the date 
of a decision does not condition its weight 
as a precedent so long as it has not been 
overruled, in reality the point is not well 
taken. Indeed Edwards himself points out 
that in the twentieth century “the Supreme 
Court began to interpret legislation not so 
much in terms of abstract legal concepts as 
in terms of economic and social facts” (p. 
22). Moreover, judicial interpretations can 
be superseded legally by subsequent legis- 
lative enactments and in effect extra-legally 
by changing times and mores. 

In this book Edwards assumes the role of 
researcher in what the law is rather than 
that of advocate of what the law should be. 
Such objectivity is vital in such a treatise, 
and Edwards is very successful in achieving 
it. Factual situations differ, and so do the 
constitutions and statutes of the various 
states, but there are some general principles 
of law which tend to be constants. Edwards 
well delineates these from cases selected 
from the forty-eight states. Major differ- 
ences in interpretation also are spotted. 

Awareness of most of the information 
presented in this book is a prerequisite to a 
satisfactory understanding of the operation 
of the public school enterprise in relation to 
the state and to society in the United States. 
Thorough knowledge of much of the mate- 
rial is essential for would-be leaders. 

E. Epmunp Reutter, Jr. 
Teachers Coilege, Columbia 
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Social Foundations of Education, by Har- 
old Rugg and William Withers. New 
York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955. vii + 
771 pp. $6.95. 


This volume was first read by the re- 
viewer with keen enjoyment and consider- 
able profit in both information and insights. 
The authors begin with the axiom that “no 
political, economic, or social event is un- 
caused,” and proceed to state their inten- 
tion to reveal “the bottom layers of the 
factors that have brought us to the issues 
we [Americans] face today.” Pointing out, 
quite correctly, that “no one confronts the 
whole of modern civilization or explores its 
depths,” the authors courageously promise 
to attempt both tasks at once. 

No one can deny that they have tried 
hard to achieve these aims. Opening with a 
brief account of cultural change in America 
during the past century and a half, the vol- 
ume passes quickly to an examination of 
the “basic” problems in politics and eco- 
nomics engendered by this change. An en- 
tire section is devoted to the role of Amer- 
ica as a world power, a role for which the 
authors seem to feel we are unprepared psy- 
chologically rather than materially or politi- 
cally. The reasons for this inadequacy are 
analyzed in terms of such institutions as the 
family, the schools, and the mass media of 
communication. 

At this point, about midway in the book, 
a departure is made in order to describe 
“the intellectual revolutions” which arose 
out of the ruins of medieval society: first in 
the physical sciences, then in the social, and 
last in the behavioral. From these move- 
ments we derived “the wonderful century” 
of 1850-1950, and particularly our system of 
free public schools. Having shown us many 
of the factors in cultural change, the authors 
provide a cursory review of some of the 
more important theories regarding the pat- 
terns of such change, particularly as they 
apply to American phenomena, A final sec- 
tion on “a cultural approach to education” 
focuses the broad social ideas of the authors 


upon the American school system and pleads 
for a more realistic and adequate purpose, 
curriculum, and method at all levels from 
nursery school through adult education. 

Although the reviewer praised the stimu- 
lating qualities of this book when read at 
leisure, unfortunately, it has not produced 
(for him) the same happy results when used 
as a text in graduate courses in the founda- 
tions of education. What appeared to be an 
interestingly unconventional structure (start- 
ing with the present, going back to medie- 
valism, pointing to the future) turns out in 
seminars to be a disjointed and confusing 
approach, Even more important, it tends to 
destroy the very concept the authors seem 
to wish to create: the emergence of current 
social phenomena from all of our cultural 
experience. In the chapter on “East versus 
West” we find the popular oversimplifica- 
tion that the world today possesses only two 
ideologies, Communism and Democracy, 
whereas the majority of the world’s people 
are only vaguely aware of the existence of 
either. Furthermore, this polarization (by 
no means limited to this volume) is just 
what the Soviet leaders are striving for with 
their “you are either with us or against us” 
view of free will in the individual. 

The most disappointing element of the 
book, however, lies in an area where both 
of the authors are undeniably competent: 
the field of the philosophy of education. It 
is not only that inadequate attention is paid 
to some of the really great philosophical 
systems: Plato and Aristotle each get one 
mention, while much space is given to a 
series of minor thinkers. Nor is it that Peter 
Abelard, Francis Bacon, and W. G. Sumner 
are not included at all. The chief defect is 
that the book, crammed with fact and in- 
terpretation, provides the student with 
neither a direction for a philosophy of edu- 
cation nor a connected historical framework 
upon which to build one. Its chief value, 
therefore, is in the scope of its data on cur- 
rent American social conditions. 

WittaM H. FE. Jounson 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 
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The Meaning of Social Medicine, by lago 
Galdston, M.D. Published for The 
Commonwealth Fund by Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, 1954. viii + 
121 pp. $2.75. 

This short and readable book presents a 
searching and thought-provoking study of 
the origins and functions of social medicine, 
and the author makes pertinent suggestions 
for a reorientation of medical education. 

Social medicine is not to be confused with 
socialized medicine, with its implication of 
governmental provision of medical services. 
It is not public health, which is character- 
ized as a social responsibility for dealing 
with problems which could not be handled 
efficiently by the individual; nor is it what 
is commonly meant by preventive medicine. 
All of these activities may parallel and even 
overlap the practice of social medicine but 
none of them contains the essence of the 
new science. Dr, Galdston sees social medi- 
cine as a natural, though unpredicted, out- 
come of the progress of medical science, a 
new high point in the maturation of this 
science. Whereas the primary concern of 
medicine today is the study and cure of 
disease, this new development focuses atten- 
tion on “the adventure of living.” Its con- 
cern is with the natural process of growth, 
development, change, and decline. Its func- 
tion is to help the individual—whether sick 
or well—*“to anticipate, to prepare for, and 
to carry through in the most effective man- 
ner possible the different phases which 
make up the gamut of life.” 

The author brings to this study a broad 
medical experience in public health, medical 
education, and psychiatry. As Executive 
Secretary of the Committee on Medicine 
and the Changing Order of the New York 
Academy of Medicine he has explored, with 
other members of the medical profession, 
the complex problem of providing adequate 
medical care for modern society. He is 
persuaded that the basic difficulty is neither 
economic nor administrative—important 
though these problems are—but grows out 
of the currently prevailing philosophy of 


medicine, and the pattern of medical edu- 
cation, and represents “the failure of mod- 
ern medicine.” 

To speak of “the failure of modern medi- 
cine” is paradoxical in view of its obvious 
triumphs in control of communicable dis- 
ease, achievements in surgery, success in 
treatment of deficiency diseases, decline in 
infant mortality, and increase in life ex- 
pectancy. But, accompanying these ad- 
vances comes undeniable evidence of in- 
crease in the prevalence of chronic disease, 
with its excessive burdens on both indi- 
viduals and society. A decreasing mortality 
rate is not enough, the increasing morbidity 
rate is the sobering fact which has chal- 
lenged the attention of far-sighted students 
in the medical field and called for a critical 
review of the current practice of medicine 
to determine what reforms are indicated if 
medicine is to keep pace with the changing 
health problems of society. 

The author uses a historical approach to 
the study and develops his argument through 
a logical and progressive unfolding of major 
developments in medicine and medical phi- 
losophy. Quotations from outstanding medi- 
cal leaders of different periods are used in 
documentation. In the chapter on “Social 
Medicine and Medical Education” the au- 
thor’s concept of social medicine stands 
revealed and serves as the basis for his 
critical suggestions for the reorientation of 
medical education. 

This book should interest the general 
reader as well as the medical group because 
the public has much at stake in obtaining a 
solution to the problem of providing ade- 
quate medical care in contemporary society. 

Epna C. Morse 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Unit Teaching in the Elementary School, 
by Lavonne Hanna, Gladys Potter, and 
Neva Hagaman. New York, Rinehart 
and Company, Inc., 1955. X + 592 pp. 
$5.50. 


The unit of work as an organizational 
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scheme for learning experiences in the ele- 
mentary school has for many years been a 
matter for study and discussion. Different 
persons have perceived the unit of work in 
different ways, but common to all these 
theorists has been the feeling that this peda- 
gogical scheme does hold the promise of an 
improved learning experience for children. 
In many classrooms the unit of work is now 
an accepted and central part of the school 
day; in others it is being tested for the first 
time. This book has been written by three 
people who believe strongly in the unit of 
work and would like to encourage elemen- 
tary teachers to experiment with their ideas 
and their conception of the unit in working 
with children. In the words of the authors, 
“This book affirms our belief that the pur- 
poses of education in the elementary school 
can best be achieved through the integrat- 
ing experiences provided in a unit of work” 
(p. ¥). 

This book might be viewed as a com- 
prehensive report on one conception of the 
unit of work—a conception that has been 
developing, especially in the Far West, for 
the past twenty years. Interested students 
of the unit of work will in all probability 
relate the basic ideas set forth by the authors 
to the early work in the 1930's of Professor 
Corrine A. Seeds and her colleagues in the 
demonstration school at the University of 
California at Los Angeles. Special acknowl- 
edgment is given to Miss Seeds in the pref- 
ace. In this book the authors restate and, to 
a degree, refine the basic theoretical con- 
struct underlying this conception of the 
unit of work, and then attempt to share 
with their readers part of their considerable 
experience with teachers who have tried to 
bring these ideas to life in the classroom. 
Many vignettes are used for illustrative pur- 
poses to help one picture these actual class- 
room situations. 

It is a book that classroom teachers can 
read with profit. Especially will it serve 
those who only now or recently have been 
attracted to the unit organization. There 
are good chapters on various types of ex- 


periences that are a part of their total con- 
ception of the unit. These include state- 
ments, for example, on developing research 
skills, providing aesthetic experiences, and 
using basic skills. The very strategic posi- 
tion assigned by these authors to both dra- 
matic play and construction activities in a 
unit of work will evoke considerable interest 
and discussion. The included resource units 
and the story of one complete unit should 
help the user to relate these chapters into a 
whole. 

That questions may be raised about the 
book is perhaps inevitable; the varied in- 
terpretations of the unit of work lead one 
to reflect carefully on any and all ideas ex- 
pounded about it. This reviewer believes 
that there will be questions pointed at the 
book as a whole and at specific parts of it. 

Some readers will be skeptical about the 
authors’ accomplishing one of their basic 
purposes: “to be practical and specific in 
our suggestions as to how a unit is taught 
and why the unit organization is desirable, 
without at the same time structuring or for- 
malizing unit teaching into a pattern” (p. 
vi). Any sound theory demands a kind of 
pattern if there is true design in the theo- 
retical structure. That is, certain character- 
istics must be present or it is not an ex- 
pression of that particular theory. At the 
same time, the creative dimension to good 
unit teaching must be seen and encouraged. 
The authors seem to be sensitive to this. 
Questions will come from those who may 
doubt that this concern has been communi- 
cated forcefully enough to the reader, and 
who will fear that the reader may take 
away too much of a “package deal” concept 
of the unit of work. Or, the way the efforts 
of others to differentiate among types of 
units are swept aside with the comment that 
“these attempts to differentiate . . . seem to 
have little practical value for the classroom 
teacher and confuse rather than clarify the 
meaning of a unit” is open to question too 
(p. 102). A more extended statement here 
would have been more helpful. The authors’ 
answer suggests that all units must be all 
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things, and that answer is too easy and 
obvious. 

Teachers, especially of younger children, 
probably will not find the discussion on 
evaluation as useful as they might like it to 
be. It is written with older children in mind 
primarily, and it leaves the teacher in the 
early school years with the task of making 
adaptations of or additions to the sugges- 
tions discussed in the chapter. Most teachers 
ask questions as they try to cope with the 
very important job of evaluation. Especially 
do they see evaluation within the framework 
of the unit of work as a complex task. The 
discussion on evaluation in this book may 


not go far enough to be helpful to them. 

While one may wish for a more complete 
and deliberate discussion of certain problems 
or questions relating to the unit, or may 
take exception to some of the accepted an- 
swers in the material, the book as a whole is 
a welcome addition to the literature on the 
unit of work. It develops in a most com- 
prehensive way not a new, but a tried con- 
cept of unit teaching; a particular perception 
of the unit which has proved to be most 
satisfactory to the authors. 

G. Westey Sowarps 
Teachers College, Columbia 
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